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MR. GLADSTONE IN MIDLOTHIAN. 


HE personal enthusiasm with which Mr. GuapsToNE is 

regarded by the mass of his followers has been largely 
stimulated by his got Mi in Scotland and by his 
fervid harangues. The only local topic on which he has 
cared to dwell is the alleged creation of faggot votes by 
his opponents. There can be no doubt that the purchase 
of little freeholds for the sole purpose of obtaining votes is 
an abuse and a grievance, though it is said that Mr. Guap- 
STONE once held a faggot vote. For two or three years of 
his life Mr. Cospen concentrated all his efforts on a 
gigantic scheme of faggot votes by which the manufactur- 
ing towns were to obtain control of tha counties; but 
the total failure of the project caused it to be tacitly 
abandoned, and Mr. Conpey’s party is not responsible for 
the whimsical blunder of one of its most eminent members. 
If Mr. Guapsroye is, after all, defeated in Midlothian, the 
moral effect of a Conservative victory will be greatly im- 
paired by the process of tampering with the represen- 
tation. To Mr. Giapsrone’s excited imagination a petty 
attempt to pack a constituency probably assumes ex- 
travagant dimensions. Before he arrived at Edinburgh 
he began his public protest against faggot votes in Mid- 
lothian, as well as against the crimes of a Government 
which he has persuaded himself to regard as the worst and 
most dangerous that has ever held powerin England. He 
has denounced his opponents so loudly and so often that 
even his overflowing eloquence could include nothing new ; 
but the crowded assemblies which he addressed, though 
they had read his orations, and perhaps his pamphlets, 
had not heard him speak. It is not surprising that 
eager and unanimous multitudes should welcome with 
admiration and delight the detailed exposition, by the 
most eloquent of politicians, of the opinions which they 
had already been taught to hold. Few cold-blooded 
or dispassionate sceptics would ask themselves whether 
it was credible that a Ministry and a great and steady 
majority of the House of Commons should never, even 
by accident, have deviated into prudence, justice, or 
patriotic foresight. In private discussion and in Par- 
liamentary debate it is found expedient, according to the 
old legal phrase, to give colour, or, in other words, to 
admit that the theory which is impugned, though un- 
sound, is at least credible or intelligible. Appeals to 
popular passion are not subject to the same rhetorical 
limitations. Mr. Giapsroxe follows the bent of his own 
genius when he encourages the popular tendency to deal 
with difficult controversies as if they were wholly one- 
sided. 

His Liberal colleagues perhaps regard his present enter- 
prise with mixed feelings. Their confidence in their 
former leader is qualified by doubts of his judgment, and 
by uncertainty as to the present range of his ambition. 
They cannot but perceive that he assumes the character of 
representative of the Pie , although he probably intends 
no disloyalty to its official or nominal chiefs. It is true 
that if, in appealing to the multitude, he pushes his 
successors aside, they have little right to complain. 
Almost all of them have of late addressed vehement lan- 


guage to public meetings, though none of them can com- 
pete with Mr. Giapstonz in the power of stirring political 
passion. Official subordination is set aside when public 


policy is regulated, not by Parliament, but by the voice of 
the general population. Senators and consulars must 


stand aside in the presence of a dictator. Although it 
has long been customary for statesmen to make occasional 
speeches to public meetings, the extent to which the 
practice has lately been carried is altogether unprece- 
dented. The result is that the Constitution is gradually 
weakened by the substitution of numerical majorities for 
the representatives of the people in Parliament. The 
approach of an election furnishes no sufficient justification 
for an innovation which accelerates the prevalence of 
democracy and aggravates its evil tendencies. Mr. Guap- 
STONE himself perhaps understands and approves the or- 
ganic change which promotes the supremacy of popular 
eloquence in the State. Itis his habit to depreciate the 
honesty and judgment of the educated classes, whom he 
contemptuously designates as loungers in clubs. For the 
same reason he asserts the superiority of provincial jour- 
nals to the metropolitan organs of opinion; and at Edin- 
bargh he carried adulation of the working class so far as 
to attribute to self-denying public virtue their fondness for 
political meetings, and their curiosity to listen to himself. 
It is right that the opinion of the most numerous class 
should form an element in the determination of public 
policy ; but the arguments which convince the crowd have 
the same relation to grave political deliberation which 
scene-painting bears to the highest efforts of pictorial 
art. 

It would be intolerable to follow Mr. Giapstone for the 
twentieth time into his well-known version of the history 
of the Eastern question; yet there was an ingenious 
novelty in bis defence of the Liberal party against the 
charge of faction. It seems that, on the contrary, Mr. 
Guapstonr’s friends, if not himself, neglected their duty 
by acquiescing too niga | for nearly two years in the policy 
of the Government. Their unanimous approval of the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum is converted into a 
patriotic repugnance to weaken the responsible Ministers. 
It is difficult to believe that Mr. GLapsTone would have in- 
vited a more critical audience to accept his statement that 
the English Government was exclusively responsible for 
the troubles of Eastern Europe. It is true that even in 
Parliament be has consistently declined to notice the 
agreement of the three Emperors for the partition by two 
of them of a part of the Turkish dominions. The com- 
pact was anterior to the insurrection in Herzegovina pro- 
moted by Austria, to the Servian war instituted by 
Russia, and to the Bulgarian atrocities which, but for 
foreign intrigue, would perhaps never have occurred. In 
the course of his attack on the Government Mr. Guap- 
STONE declared that its evil tendencies were held in check 
as long as Lord Dery and Lord Carnarvon were numbered 
among its members. In another part of his speech he 
denounced, not withont reason, the annexation of the 
Transvaal, for which Lord Carnarvon was principally re- 
sponsible. He might have remembered that the measure 
was not disapproved by Lord Kimseruey, whose colonial 
policy was in almost all respects identical with that of his 
sficcessor. The statement that Sir BartLe Frere was 
encouraged to undertake aggressions at his own risk, with 
the understanding that the Government would profit by 
his success, and repudiate his policy if he failed, was too 
coarsely unjust to be fitly addressed even to an enthusiastic 
party meeting. Mr. GLapstong indeed had from the first 
announced that his mission to Scotland was designed to 
repeat and support the indictment which he has on many 
occasions preferred against the Government. Indictments 
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are drawn for the purpose of obtaining convictions, and | 
they seldom form part of the business of a statesman. 


At Dalkeith Mr. Grapstoxe no longer confined himself , 
to his favourite subject of the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. It was natural that in canvassing a constitu- 
ency he should as far as possible consult their wishes and 
prejudices, and his Midlothian supporters have assuredly 
no reason to complain of his backwardness in meeting 
their supposed wishes. Having in the course of a long 
political life been eagerly interested in many questions, Mr. 
GLaDsTONE has at last become a zealous opponent of the 
law of hypothec. It happens that by a curious coincidence 
many tenant-farmers in Midlothian are of the same opinion. 
Having occasion to make hypothee a party question, an 
ordinary speaker might have been embarrassed by the 
fact that the Scotch Conservative members have all voted 
for its abolition. Mr. Giavsrone calmly assumes that they 
were all insincere, because they were only supported by 
a minority of English Conservatives. It may be doubted 
whether he was equally judicious in announcing his sudden 
conversion to the principle of Sir Witrrm Lawson’s Per- 
missive Bill. The temperance enthusiasts would have 
voted for him on other grounds ; and both the publicans 
and the advocates of sovial liberty are likely to resent his 
condescension to clamour. Whatever differences may 
exist between the present Parliament and the constituencies 
in matters of foreign policy, the great and growing 
majorities against the Permissive Bill undoubtedly repre- 
sent the prevailing opinion of the constituencies. In 
accepting the theory or phrase of local option, Mr. Guap- 
STONE virtually admits the right of drunkards and fanatics 
to debar their temperate neighbours from the use of fer- 
mented liquors. On the still more delicate topic of the 
Scotch Establishment, Mr. GiapstoneE was at the same 
time ostentatiously candid and elaborately unintelligible. 
He declared that his well-known opinions, which no man 
has ever known, were still unchanged. On the Eastern 
question he is not careful to abstain from repeating con- 
clusions which are familiar to all the world. He accused 
the Conservatives of raising the question, though they 
are only guilty of inquiring whether the Liberal leaders 
intend to countenance the overthrow of the Church. 
Mr. Gtapstoxe has apparently forgotten that Lord Har- 
TINGTON began the agitation two years ago at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Apa, who has since perhaps found that 
indifference to institutions disturbs the accuracy of cal- 
culations of votes. Ii would appear that the party, in- 
eluding Mr. GiapsTonz, has not yet determined whether 
it will be politic to raise the issue of disestablishment 
at the approaching election. Finally, Mr. Gtapstrone 
bid high for the Irish vote by avowing a conven- 
tional inability to understand the meaning of Home 
Rule. To satisfy the mass of the Liberal party, he pro- 
fessedly reserves the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; but if any mode of extending local government in 
Ireland can be devised, he will cordially support the esta- 
blishment of a subordinate Assembly which would at once 
declare itself independent. It would appear that Mr. 
GtaDsTone has never heard of Mr. ParNeLt, or of the 
ascendency which he has acquired in the Home Rule party. 
He innocently believes that the agitators against rent, the 
Fenians, and the correspondents of American sympathizers, 
only desire an extension of municipal activity. If Mr. 
PaRNELL’s followers in Edinburgh refuse to vote for Mr. 
Gtapstone, his extravagant deference to their pretensions 
will be rewarded with strange ingratitude. On the whole, 
Mr. Giapstoxe succeeds better as an indignant orator 
than as a subile practitioner in election management. 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


HE French Chambers have met, and have met in Paris. | 
The opening of the Session was unmarked by any of 
those disturbing incidents which have been foretold as pro- 
bable when the Legislature should once more be brought 
within reach of the Paris mob. This fact will perhaps be 
quoted as evidence that there is no reason to fear froma 


sadder and wiser population any of the excesses which | 
have formerly disgraced the capital. It is unnecessary to 
say that it proves nothing of the kind. The extreme party 
in Paris have shown that they possess a certain amount of | 


resorting to violence in the first moments of the Legislature’s 
return. By and by, when the idea of the Chambers sitting 
anywhere else than in Paris has grown strange, they may 


| relax the self-imposed restraint to which they for the present 


submit. Nor will they be left wholly without encourage- 
ment in so doing. The trick—for it is nothing better— 
which leads French Republicans to flatter the conceit of 
the Parisians shows no sign of growing less habitual. When 
M. Gambetta took the chair on Thursday, it was natural 
that he should make some reference to the new circum- 
stances under which the Chambers had met. The change 
froin Versailles to Paris might have given him matter for 
a speech which would at least have had the merit of being 
indisputable. But M. Gamperta did not confine himself to 
safe generalities. He thought it necessary to declare that 
Paris is still, after so many ordeals, the head and heart of 
France ; and that now that the Chambers have returned 
there, they will find “all the data of internal and external 
“policy, made fruitful by a public spirit the vivacity of 
“which docs not impair its judgment or good sense.” It 
is unlucky that a little before this compliment was paid 
the General Council of the Seine had shown its un- 
impaired judgment and good sense by passing a vote of 
want of confidence in the Prefect of Police, and thus 
claiming on behalf of the capital an indefeasible right 
to dictate the policy of the Government. The vote has 
been annulled by the Cabinei, and so far no harm has 
been done. But the fact is a pertinent testimony to 
the unchangeable nature of Paris Radicalism. The an- 
tagonism between the capital in its Radical aspect and 
the rest of France is unabated. Paris is as much con- 
vinced ‘as ever of her political superiority, and as anxious 
to assert it as soon as a favourable opportunity arrives. 
Probably M. Gamberra does not imagine that a few flatter- 
ing speeches will make any difference in this respect. He 
is simply conforming to that superstition of which M. 
Vicror is the principal apostle, and perhaps thiuk- 
ing a little of the votes of Belleville. His faith in the 
good sense of the Parisians may hereafter be put to a 
severe test. The crowd which waited outside the Palace 
Bourbon on Thursday will not always content itself with 
criticizing the persons of the deputies. Its comments 
will by degrees be extended to their acts, and thence it will 
not be a long step to the endeavour to make those acts 
what the crowd would like them to be. 


When that time comes much will depend on the inter- 
pretation of a remarkable sentence in M. Gamperra’s 
specch. “The sovereign Assembly,” he said, “ has placed 
“ the seat of Government at the only point of the territory 
“‘ whence one governs with authority.” The whole justifi- 
cation of the return of the Chambers to Paris lies in these 
words. If the action of the Executive shows that the 
concentration of all the branches of the Government in 
Paris has really strengthened the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and that, in its conscious ability to maintain order 
in Paris, it has an additional means of maintaining order 
over the whole country, it will be proved beyond dispute 
that the measure was a wise one. It is possible of course 
that the Executive may fail in its duty in this respect; 
that it may allow the Legislature to be overawed by a 
street mob, and show no more readiness or capacity to 
protect the Republic than it showed in times past to 
protect the Monarchy. In that case Paris will, in- 
stead of being the one point in the territory whence one 
governs with authority, become the one point in the 
territory in which the authority of the Government is 
most openly defied. That has been a sufficiently true 
description of it in time past; and, if Royalist prophecies 
are to be believed, it will be an equally true description 
of it in time to come. Those who hazard these pre- 
dictions are reckoning, it may fairly be suspected, without 
M. Gamperra. The President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties may have ideas of his own as to the purposes for 
which authority is to be used; but he will probably be 
as commonplace as the most timid lover of order can 
desire in his estimate of the necessity of making autho- 
rity respected, and in his choice of the means by which 
that respect will be enforced. Even if the Executive 
were indisposed to act with decision in presence of any 
threatening of disturbance, M. Gamserra might be trusted 
to take care that nothing shall be left undone which is 
really necessary to secure the freedom and independence 
of the Legislature. There is no reason, however, to anti- 


political prudence, and they are not likely to belie this by | cipate anything of the kind. M. Grévy has seen too much 
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of revolutions not to appreciate the importance of deter- 
mined action in their earliest stage. The Government 
which has to deal with the next outbreak in Paris will 
have at its back the incalculable advantage of being de- 
scended in direct official succession from the Government 
which suppressed the Commune. The tradition which so 
long went to show that Paris could make and unmake 
Governments pretty much at its pleasure was then terribly 
interrupted, and it will take a t deal of weakness and 
incapacity to invest it with its old force. 


The prospect as regards the stability of the Executive 
generally is more hopeful than the prospect as regards the 
stability of the particular Cabinet now in office. M. Wap- 
DINGTON and his colleagues seem to be afflicted by a sort of 
falling sickness. Everything that happens is pregnant 
with danger to their Ministerial existence. If they make 
an appointment, it is as likely as not that they have to 
cancel it, and that as soon as they have cancelled it they 
are seized with doubts whether they ought not rather to 
have maintained it. If they are content to leave the old 
staff in their places, they are attacked as traitors to the 
Republic because they have left enemies within the walls. 
If it were merely the action of their adversaries that they 
had to fear, it would not be of much importance. There 
is no section of the Opposition in the Chamber at present 
which is strong enough to overthrow M. Wappixeron. 
But they have the imdifference of their supporters to 
reckon with as well as the hostility of their enemies, and 
an indifference which seems prepared almost at any 
moment to pass into active dislike. M. WappineTon’s 
Cabinet has literally no friends—no one, that is, who 
defends it on any better ground than inability to re- 
place it by anything more to his mind. The Left would 
for the most part prefer a Gamserra Ministry. The Left 
Centre would prefer a Duravre or a JuLes Smion Ministry. 
The Right Centre would like to efface the recollections of 
the 16th of May, and to put back the Duke of Brocuis. 
Unfortunately for his own comfort, and for the organization 
of political parties in France, M. Wappincton has separated 
himself from his political friends. The part which he 
ought to have taken in French affairs might have led to 
a speedy retirement from office, but he would have led a 
happier life while in office, and have had a far better pro- 
spect of regaining it. Supposing that M. WappinGTon were 
now to be defeated and to resign, he would go home 
with hardly a chance of being recalled from his retire- 
ment. The Conservative section of the Republican party 
might naturally have regarded him as their leader. As 
it is, there is scarcely any one in France probably 
who would feel any regret at his disappearance 
from public life. No doubt his resolute clinging to 
office has been prompted by the fear of what might 
follow if he left the field clear. This is merely an ex- 
ample of the common error that Radical measures lose 
something of their sting when they are brought forward 
by Conservative politicians. Nothing that M. Gamperra 
himself could have proposed would have been more Radical 
in its nature than the 7th Clause of the Ferry Bill. It 
has all the distinguishing characteristics of a Radical 
measure as the term is understood in France. Yet, rather 
than allow it to be introduced by a Gamperra Ministry or 
a Freycinet Ministry, M. Wappivneron suffers it to become 
associated with his own Ministry. He could not have 
managed better had his object been to disorganize the 
Conservative party. What he does is to deprive it of men 
who, but for their connexion with this Bill, might have 
been its natural leaders, and thus to play into the hands 
of those who are always preaching that the reactionists 
are the only true Conservatives. If the Senate is true to 
its convictions, this farce of a Left Centre Ministry ac- 
cepting the responsibility of a policy foisted upon it by 
the Left must come to anend this Session. It is a pity 
that a statesman who has so many claims to public con- 
fidence as M. WappincTon should have made so unfortu- 
nate a use of power. He would have done infinitely more 
service to the cause of the Republic if he had been true 
to his own convictions, and devoted himself to building 
up a genuinely Conservative Opposition as the natural 
prelude to the formation of a genuinely Conservative 
Government. 


IRISH AGITATION AND CONSPIRACY. 


4 er conduct of the Government in arresting some of 
the most violent agitators seems to be unanimously 
approved in England and among the loyal part of the 
population of Ireland. There is little ground for the 
doubts which have been expressed as to the selection of 
offenders to be prosecuted. The men who are now in 
custody have used extravagant language in their threats 
and attacks on the right of property, although it is 
possible that one or two of their accomplices may have ~ 
been still more insolent. A journalist, a barrister, and a 
released Fenian convict fairly represent the class of 
demagogues which has for generations disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. It might indeed have been satisfac- 
tory to interrupt the ringleader of sedition in his 
mischievous and dangerous course; but perhaps his 
words may have been more guarded than those of 
the prisoners; and some discretion must be allowed 
to the authorities who are responsible for the main- 
tenance of order. It is absurd to accuse the Govern- 
ment of encroachment on the liberty of the subject when 
the ostentatious challenge of the revolutionary faction is 
answered by an appeal to the ordinary criminal law. It is 
unfortunately but too probable that a Sligo jury may, under 
intimidation or through sympathy with rebellion, defeat 
the ends of justice; but it was proper to test the suffi- 
ciency of the law before applying to Parliament for ex- 
traordinary powers. The first duty of a Government is to 
protect peaceable subjects against terror and extortion. 
The freedom of Ireland is menaced, not by the English 
Government, but by the missionaries of plunder and 
bloodshed. The humbler classes are not exempt from 
the cruelty which is ultimately directed against the 
landowners. Small farmers, guilty of no crime but a 
willingness to pay their just debts, are threatened with 
murder, or beaten by gangs of ruffians who execute the 
decrees of the agrarian agitators. The assumption that 
liberty chiefly needs protection against Governments is a 
modern consequence of the habitual supremacy of law. 
In ruder states of society which now scarcely survive 
except in Ireland, it was well understood that the worst 
rulers were those who bore the sword in vain. 


The arrangements for preventing resistance or rescue 
seem to have been judicious and effective. Itis much 
better to prevent disturbance by a show of irresistible 
force than to repress it at the expense of a conflict. Even 
if the prosecution proves to be abortive, the arrests will 
have reminded the demagogues and the rabble of the law 
and of the force at the disposal of its agents. The burst 
of invective which has followed the action of the 
Government is, as might confidently have been expected, 
at the same time offensive and contemptible. Promoters of 
sedition in Ireland always affect surprise and indignation 
when their declamations are accepted as if they were 
spoken in earnest. Even the comments on their elo- 
quence which are supplied by their followers in the 
form of murder or mutilation are not considered 
sufficiently conclusive illustrations of the tendency of their 
language. The wildest agitator cannot have seriously 
believed that, when he recommended one set of persons to 
seize by force the property of another class, he would 
effect his object by mere persuasion. Some of the speakers 
at the late meetings have not even concealed their approval 
of a general repudiation of contracts. One of them advised 
his hearers to pay nothing to the landlords, but to pay 
the shopkeepers, not because the money was due, but 
because they might want further supplies. Recom- 
mendations that occupiers should withhold rent, and 
nevertheless cling to their holdings, involved conscious and 
deliberate antagonism to law; yet the first exhibition by 
the Government of its determination to protect property 
is met by journalists and orators with a unanimous 
howl of execration. No other Government in Europe 
would have allowed the movement to proceed so far with 
impunity, but demagogues in Ireland fess for themselves 
a monopoly of coercion. Even in England Irish meetings 
assembie to denounce the interference of the Government 
with spreading anarchy. The most irritating remon- 
strances are uttered by comparatively moderate politicians 
who have hitherto shrunk from following Mr. Parne.u. 
Members of Parliament who have been bold enough to 
denounce the violence of their self-appointed leader now 
seek to re-establish their shaken popularity by professing 
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adopted by the Government. The sacred right of an 
Irish patriot to wrong or to massacre his unoffending 
neighbour is asserted by apologists who claim no such 
liberty for themselves. Home Rulers who may have 
some feeling of self-respect are justly rewarded for their 
cowardice by Mr. Biccar’s assurances that Mr. ParNeELt, 
- not the representative whom they elected, is their real 
eader. 
It must be confessed that the claim is not without 
lausible foundation. The ordinary members of the Home 
ule party have contented themselves with vague com- 
plaints against the existing Constitution and Government, 
while Mr. Parnet’s scheme for acquiring notoriety and 
power is at the same time original and consistent. He 
first annoyed his opponents and overshadowed his rivals 
by the proceedings in Parliament which have acquired the 
special name of obstruction. His recent defiance of law 
and justice is another application of the same cynical 
method. A direct negation of the morality on which social 
intercourse depends necessarily leads to startling results. It 
is impossible that Parliamentary institutions should be ad- 
ministered except by the exercise of ordinary good faith 
in conforming to the rules of business and debate. Wilful 
interruption by abuse of Parliameutary forms as certainly 
defeats the common object as a concerted riot would break 
up a public dinner. Mr. Paryetu’s intellectual triumph 
consists in the discovery that representative government 
involves moral conditions which may by a contumacious 
member be disregarded or violated. The weakness, the 
factious connivance, and the general perplexity which 
have facilitated his enterprise were incidental accidents of 
his good fortune; but the credit of the conception of 
organized disorder belongs to himself. Since the close 
of the last Session Mr. Parne.t has tried the experiment of 
refusing obedience to a moral law of much greater import- 
ance than any Standing Orders. Farce has been defined as 
a legitimate deduction from impossible premisses. Mr. 
Parne.u’s doctrine follows logically from a negation 
of common honesty and of the right of ownership. It 
had been supposed before his time that a lease was a two- 
sided contract, in which the reservation of rent was cor- 
relative with the right of occupation. Mr. Parnew 
traverses the fundamental principle by declaring that the 
landlord is a mere usurper, whose claims are, if at all, to 
be partially recognized at the choice and convenience of 
the tenant. Wilful denial of the simplest truths is em- | 
barrassing, inasmuch as it renders argument impossible. | 
There is nothing in common between the new agitation 
and received morality. Mr. Parv=Lt appeals not to any | 
code of ethics, but to the cupidity and selfishness of the 
Trish occupier, who willingly listens to the exhortation to 
keep a firm grip of his land. 
The agrarian conspiracy is more dangerous than 
litical disturbance, because it creates its own instruments. 
assive resistance to the law, diversified by occasional 
assassination, is more troublesome to deal with than armed 
rebellion. The present movement is probably connected 
with the remains of the Fenian organization, and there 
are American proposals for the collection of fands for an 
insurrection, and rumours of the importation of arms ; 
but the leaders of the agitation are probably sincere in 
their deprecation of an armed collision with the troops or 
police. Some Irishmen who lately celebrated at Dews- 
bury the memory of the Manchester murderers have not 
kept up with the newest fashion. It would be difficult to 
convince the population amang which the Dewsbary 
workmen condescend to sojourn that Irishmen had aright 
to kill English policemen in the discharge of their duty. 
Resistance to the claims of landlords, who might be 
easily described as feudal tyrants, would be less 
unpopular. The meeting at Balla to protest against 
the eviction of a tenant for non-payment of rent 
was rendered comparatively unexciting by the tem- 
rary waiver of the landlord’s claim in consequence 
of the illness of one of the tenant’s children. Mr. PARNELL 
spoke of the landlord’s considerate act as a proof of the 
success of the anti-rent agitation, and he once more 
repeated his popular phrase about the grip of the land. 
If the Government is doing its duty, Mr. Parneu’s com- 
plaint that he is dogged by spies in the gnise of reporters 
will not be without foundation. It will be interesting to 
learn whether the Opposition is prepared, in the event of | 
its accession to power, with measures for the restoration | 
of order in Ireland. Mr. Guiapstoxe has apparently no 
knowledge of the designs of the agitators or of the risk | 
of anarchy, for he speaks of Home Rule with a tenderness | 


which might almost conciliate the Sligo prisoners. It is 
said, perhaps with truth, that the Government has by the 
late arrests alienated the support of Home Rule voters in 
Great Britain and Ireland. If the Liberals in present 
circumstances court the alliance of Mr. ParneL, they 
will perhaps not be the gainers at the election. 


THE COST OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


S the election for the London School Board has taken 
place, and we necessarily write in ignorance of the 
result, there could not be a less appropriate occasion for 
saying anything about that “policy”? which has lately 
been so much under discussion. The ratepayers of London 
are the authority to whom the School Board is ultimately 
responsible for the use it makes of their money ; and the de- 
cision of that authority has by this time determined several 
vexed questions for, at all events, the next three years. 
It is worth while, however, to point out that, if that 
decision should be in favour of a liberal expenditure on 
elementary education, the ratepayers will only be spending 
their own money. Where the expenditure of the taxes is 
concerned, people are apt to remember with some bitter- 
ness that the money is contributed and laid out in a great 
measure by different scts of persons. The majority of the 
electors may conceivably take an opposite view of the pro- 
priety of this or that disposition of revenue to that which is 
taken by the majority of the taxpayers. Thereisno room 
for this contradiction in the expenditure of the London 
School Board. Every ratepayer has a vote, and every 
voter has to pay the school rate when it is levied. It is 
true that many of the parents whose children get the 
benefit of the School Board expenditure are not themselves 
ratepayers. But then they have no voice in determining 
how, or what, or by whom their children shall be taught. 
These questions are decided by the representatives, not of 
the parents, but of the ratepayers. In one sense, however, 
the more ready the ratepayers are to spend their money 
freely, the more careful the School Board should be not 
to abuse the liberty given it. Even a small increase in the 
rates is something to many struggling householders ; and 
if it should turn out that these people are really ready to 
pinch themselves in order that every child in London should 
get a decent elementary education, the Board will be 
ungrateful as well as unwise if it does not spend the 
money thus raised with the utmost possible caution. 


| There was certainly a disposition on the part of some of the 


members of the late Board to lose sight of the twofold cha- 
racter which they bore. They regarded themselves simply 
as guardians of the educational interests of the children 
in the Board schools. Provided that the Board could be 
induced to acquiesce in the expenditure they proposed, 
they refused to recognize any necessity for limiting it. 
When persons are charged by a particular set of electors 
with the performance of a particular duty, they are 
under a double responsibility. They ought, it is true, to 
think of the duty, and how it can best be performed ; but 
they ought also to think how the duty can be performed 
so as to be least burdensome to the electors. We will not 
now reopen the old dispute whether the late Board always 
did keep this latter purpose sufficiently in mind ; but it 
can hardly be denied that their language in regard to it 
was sometimes ill-advised. If a poor man authorizes 
you to spend a shilling on his behalf, it is always with an 
implied condition that, if you can get what he wants for 
sixpence, you will give him the balance back. 

In the Daily News of Thursday Sir Cuartes Reep took 
occasion to reply to some questions which have lately been 
put to him upon the comparative cost of elementary edu- 
cation in England and France. Mr. Arnotp has stated 
that the total cost per child in France is 18s. 1d., whereas 
the cost per child in a London Board school is 55s. 11d. 
The difference is certainly a startling one; but Sir 
Cuartts Reep goes manfully to work to pick Mr. ARNoLD’s 
figures to pieces, First of all, he objects that every- 
thing in London is far dearer than it is in France as 
a whole; and that the London School Board has 
to spend much more in wages, food, house-rent, and the 
like, than the managers of French schools taken gene- 
rally have. This, of course, is true. Nobody ought to 
expect a London child to be educated as cheaply as a 
French child. But, then, nobody ever did expect this. 
Mr. ARNoLp’s complaint is not that it costs more to edu- 
cate a London child than it costs to educate a French 
child, but that it costs so very much more. He does 
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not expect the School Board expenditure in London to be 
reduced to 18s. 1d. per child, but he thinks that there is 
some room for splitting the difference between 18s. 1d. and 
55s. 11d. It is not only that 55s. 11d. is a larger sum 
than 18s. 1d., but that it is just three times as large. 
Sir Cuartes Reep says that French teachers, after fifteen 
years’ service, may only have a salary of 48/., the implied 
conclusion being that English managers would not offer 
a teacher such a sum as this, and English teachers would 
not accept it. Sir Caartes Reep admits, however, that 
the communes are allowed to add, and often do add, 
something to this minimum. But we should imagine that 
any sum added to the teachers’ salaries would be con- 
sidered in the estimate of the total cost of elementary 
education. Sir Cuartes Reep evidently thinks he has 
made a point when he says that the salary of a 
Government Inspector is very much less in France 
than in England. But Mr. Arnoup expressly includes on 
both sides of the comparison the cost of inspection and 
administration; and undoubtedly, if there is to be an 
effectual reform in the expenditure on elementary educa- 
tion, it must begin at headquarters. If the School Board 
are to blame for spending too much money, they are to 
blame common with the Education Department. Sir 
Cuartes Reep then says that Mr. Arnotp should have 
compared in the cost of education in the London Board 
schools with the cost of education in the lay schools of 
Paris. This latter figure Sir Cuartes Reep himself puts 
at between 32s. and 33s. But even now there is a dis- 
crepancy of 23s. per child, and though Sir Cuartes Reep 
pleads that even in this case the cost of living must be 
taken into account, it seems impossible that the differ- 
ence in this respect between Paris and London should 
amount to as much as this. Part of the extra money 
spent in London goes no doubt in salaries to teachers ; but 
the salaries paid in Paris do not seem to be at all preposter- 
ously small. The maximum pay of a master is 160l., with 
an allowance for lodging. It is difficult to believe that 
even in England it would not be possible to get teachers 
for that sum who would be in all respects competent to 
teach the very humble rudiments which are all that 
the great majority of the children in Board schools need. 
Whether they would be able in all cases to earn the grant 
for extra subjects is another question. But, if the cost of 
teaching the rudiments to every child in a Board school is 
increased, it is a very poor consolation that the cost 
of teaching a small percentage of children something 
more than the rudiments is lessened. The antagonism be- 
tween the Education Department and the School Board 
which has lately been set up is wholly imaginary. If 
every School Board in the country is to draw money from 
the Treasury in order to save the rates, the money of the 
community will be spent just as surely as thongh the whole 
cost of teaching extra subjects came out of the rates. If 
these extra subjects are taught, not because they are 
worthy of being taught in themselves, but simply because 
the Board hopes to get by means of them a larger share 
of the Parliamentary grant, more of the public money will 
in the end be spent than if no such share were earned. 

We do not say that the instruction given in an ele- 
mentary school need be limited to the rudiments with 
which it is chiefly concerned. In the seven years which 
make up a child’s school-life he will not only have to 
learn to read, but also to gain that expertness in reading 
which only practice can give. Some of the subjects which 
now figure in the Fourth Schedule may very properly be 
taught by this means. A rudimentary knowledge of the 
history of their own country, a few general notions of 
geography, and some slight acquaintance with natural 
facts and processes which they see existing or at 
work around them, can be conveyed while the 
habits of reading and writing are being kept alive. 
Whatever the result of Thursday’s election may prove to 
be, we have good hope that these considerations will not 
be wholly neglected by the new Board. If the opposition 
candidates are returned, they will constitute a minority 
which can scarcely fail to exercise a wholesome, if in some 
respects irksome, check upon the proceedings of the 
Board. If the candidates who sympathize with the late 
Board are returned, they can hardly have failed to notice 
that the nucleus of a really formidable resistance exists, 
and is only kept within bounds by the hope that the 
uew Board will have profited by the experience of its 
predecessor. 


MR. DELANE AND THE TIMES. 


HE death of Mr. Detane, who was for six-and-thirty 
years editor of the Times, deserves a passing notice. 
The name of a third-rate politician of Cabinet rank may 
perhaps be more familiar to the mass of the community 
than that of the director of the most powerful European 
journal. There is no country in which the influence of news- 
papers is greater than in England ; but the custom which 
precludes editors and writers from using their opportuni- 
ties for purposes of personal aggrandizement is peculiar to 
England. They never aspire to seats in the Cabinets of 
which they may sometimes affect the rise and fall. In 
the United States, in Spain and Italy, and, above all, in 
France, journalists become party leaders and Ministers of 
State. The division of labour in England between public 
writers and candidates for political power is fully estab- 
lished ; and there can be little doubt that the English 
practice coincides with the public interest. The temptations 
incident to practically anonymous criticism are Jess dis- 
turbing than the constant pressure of selfish ambition. Even 
the trivial change to the first person singular from the con- 
ventional and awkward plural has, as late experiemee 
shows, been associated with vulgarity of style and moral 
obtuseness. The more decorous lucubrations which are 
published with the signatures of the writers in monthly 
magazines have generally not promoted either the amenity 
or the instructive quality of political controversy. The 
conduct of the Times during Mr. Detane’s long incumbency 
was often open to question, but it was more dignified, and 
probably more honest, than if it had been in the hands 
of a political adventurer or aspirant. It was perhaps 
owing rather to a general advance of refinement than to 
the deliberate purpose of the editor that under Mr. 
Detane the Times ceased to indulge in coarse sallies which 
would not now be tolerated. Not long before his ac- 
cession to the post of editor, every other paper which 
was mentioned in the Times was designated by a 
rude and stupid nickname. A paper which supported 
Lord PaLMerston was described as “ Cupid’s Album,” 
and a rival morning journal was stigmatized as the 
“ Grunticle.” Facetiousness of the same kind is now only 
to be found among the modern descendants of the Aye and 
Satirist. 

Though Mr. Deane possessed considerable literary 
ability, he probably wrote few of the articles for which 
he was responsible. The editor of a great daily paper is 
fully employed in directing and organizing the efforts of 
his contributors. Modifications of the tone and opinion 
of a paper are most conveniently effected by selection of 
the writer who is to deal with a particular subject. It 
is an error to suppose that the convictions of journalists 
are more pliable than those of Parliamentary candidates 
or members. They pursue their vocation, like the heads 
of German departments of State, under a superior who 
takes care in every case to employ those who can conscien- 
tiously carry out his instructions. More than one member 
ef Mr. Detane’s staff, having since exchanged journalism 
for Parliamentary life, has deviated widely from the poli- 
tics of the Times; but there is no reason to suspect that 
their former writings were inconsistent with their later 
speeches. There are in England only two modes of exer- 
cising an influence over public affairs. Parliament and 
the press, though they offer unequal inducements to 
vanity or ambition, between them direct and form public 
opinion. It is wholly useless to write political pamphlets ; 
and a man of letters interested in politics can only hope 
to do public service by connexion with some recognized 
journal. He may probably not be able to say all 
that he thinks; but he can take care to say 
nothing which he disbelieves. Due deference to his 
chief and to his colleagues will often cause him to 
practise voluntary reticence, but not to profess insin- 
cere conformity. Papers which are content with the 
humble function of promoting the interests of factions 
may be more simply conducted and written by zcalous 
and one-sided partisans. 

There was some foundation for the charge that the 
Times and its editor followed as well as led the oscillations 
of popular judgment. The worst of all possible editors 


would be an enthusiast or a bigot. At an earlier time the 
late Mr. Water both impaired the utility of his journal 
and did much public mischief by his passionate and 
obstinate resistance to the Poor Law which was the most 
He fell into 


beneficial product of modern legislation. 
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the error of identifying the Times with a doctrine { THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND THE 
which was, as it happened, wholly erroneous. Fortunately LIQUOR TRADE, 


for the reputation of the Times, the controversy died 
out; and no mistake of equal magnitude has since been HE Manchester papers contain a correspondence be- 
tween the Bishop of Mancuester and Mr. Grorce 


committed. During Mr. Detayr’s long reign the paper | 
CanDELET, who appears to write on behalf of the Man- 


was moderately Liberal, not without a strong element 
of Conservatism. Its greatest blunders were in foreign | chester and Salford Licensed Victuallers’ Association ; at 
politics, where it was sometimes misled by interested all events his letter is dated from their office. Mr. Can- 
correspondents, and where it was too often insensible to | petEt’s letter was called forth by a speech which the 
elevated and chivalrons sympathies. The Times applauded | Bisnor made at a meeting of the Church of England 
the Austrian Government when it violated the Hungarian | Temperance Society. The Bishop appears to have come 
Constitution, and it allowed a correspondent who was an | to this meeting rather badly posted up in the recent ac- 
agent of the King of Nartes to vindicate the worst of his | tion of the Society. If Mr. Canpe.er is rightly informed, 
crimes. Mr. Detane himself seems not to have had a | it is contemplating the introduction of a Permissive Bill 
ee ay knowledge of Continental politics or history; | of its own. One object of this measure will be to give 
t his tendencies became less illiberal when he fell to the ratepayers the power of closing public-houses upon 
some extent under the genial influence of Lord PaLMERsTON. | payment of compensation. This compensation, however, 
On domestic questions his judgment was sounder; and | is not to be provided by the ratepayers, but by the 
it was at least as much a merit as a defect that he was | licensed victuallers; the theory apparently being that, as 
generally found on the winning side. In a certain sense | the houses which remain open will do a larger business 
the cause which ultimately prevails must have been in | when the others are closed, they can afford to provide the 
its earlier stages worthy of support. The Times had | required consolation. The proposal is ingenious, and, if 
long been opposed to the Corn Laws, and the language | adopted, would certainly get over a difficulty of which the 
in which it recognized the power of the Corn Law | advocates of a Permissive Bill—by whomsoever introduced 
League produced a strong sensation. It was rewarded by | —will hear more than they like if ever the question 
becoming the vehicle of Sir Ropert Prxx’s announcement | assumes a serious Parliamentary character. But the 
that he had determined to abolish the protective duties on | national honesty must undergo a very great change before 
corn ; and its triumph was enhanced by an erroneous con- | such a suggestion can have a chance of being adopted. To 
tradiction which was said to have been furnished to | what extent the owners of public-houses would deserve 
another paper by Lord Srantey. The Times was favour- | compensation in theevent of their business being forcibly 
able to nearly all the economical reforms which were intro- | taken from them is a difficult and complicated question. 
duced by subsequent Administrations; but it shrank | But it is plain that, whether the compensation be small 
from any measure, however sound, which had a super- | or great, it ought to be paid by those who enforce the 
ficial appearance of paradox. Mr. Detane and his contri- | closing of the houses, and not by those who, left to them- 
butors were for years incapable of understanding that an selves, would rather that they remained open. The 
Income-tax ought to be equal and uniform. Bisnor seems to say that he had not heard of this re- 
It is but one of the functions of an editor of a great | markable Bill until he went to the meeting of the Society. 
— to hold and propagate just opinions. The accumnu- | The position of a bishop who has come to speak at a 
ation of facts and the reports of Parliamentary and public | meeting of a Church Society, and finds himself more or 
roceedings are not less instructive than leading articles. | less committed to a measure of which he knows nothing, 
he skill and judgment which was shown in the collection | is certainly an unpleasant one. He can scarcely throw 
of news and in the general organization of the Times he- | the Society overboard, and speak in direct condemnation 
longed in part to Mr. Detane’s colleagues in the adminis- | of its scheme; and yet, if he does not, he is almost sure to 
tration of the paper; but he is entitled to a large share | be set down as supporting it. It could hardly be thought 
of credit both for the positive and the negative quali- | unreasonable if bishops insisted on being told what they 
ties which were displayed. Twenty years ago the Times | would be expected to support from the platform at least 
enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence over rivals who | on the morning of the day fixed for the meeting. 
have since attained larger circulation and almost equal | Mr. Canpeer rebukes the BisHop for suffering himself 
importance ; but the character of English journalism | to be led astray by statistics as to the consumption of 
is in great measure due to the example of the | beer and spirits. He himself is not, however, proof 
journal which for a time enjoyed a virtual mono- | against a similar tendency. He gravely lays it down as 
poly. Its columns have never been open to scandal or | an indisputable law that where there are most public- 
personal gossip, though a certain popularity might at | houses there is least drunkenness. If this position could 
any time have been acquired by condescension to vulgar | be made good, the course of the total abstainer would be 
curiosity. Mr. Drtane himself could, if he had chosen, | made clear. The right course for a temperance Society 
have made his readers familiar with the most attractive | would then be to buy up all the houses in a district, and open 
details of fashionable life, for he was one of the first: to | every one of them as a public-house. Mr. CanpnLer 
appreciate the advantages which a journalist might derive | wisely omits to explain why a man’s inclination to get 
from constant intercourse with the best society. Scarcely | drunk should grow less in proportion as he has more op- 
any of his contemporaries had a larger acquaintance, | portunities of indulging it. He has a right, however, to 
and few of them can have been equally courted | urge that statistics do not bear out the opposite contention 
and flattered by the votaries of power. He showed | that drunkenness increases proportionately with the 
both dignity and tact in maintaining perfect independ- | number of public-houses. If the “local anomalies,” the 
ence, though no man could more genuinely appreciate | existence of which the Bishop of MancuesTer is compelled 
the charm of admission to exclusive circles. Ministers | to admit, can prevent the closing of a public-house from 
and political leaders who sought his friendship found | lessening drunkenness, it becomes important to know 
that their overtures were readily accepted, but that | before passing a Permissive Bill how often these local 
they produced no appreciable effect on the policy of the | anomalies may be expected to operate in this way. The 
Times. He sometimes playfully admitted a single ex- | Bisnop gets over the difficulty by saying that in his 
ception in the tenderness which he confessed for Lord | opinion there are far too many drinking-houses, and that 
Parmerston. A member had once the bad taste to re- | some means ought to be adopted for lessening their 
mark in the House of Commons on the frequency of Mr. | number. Assuming, however, as in the case of the Bishop 
De.ane’s visits to Cambridge House. Lord Patmurston, | of MancHEsTER it is fair to do, that he has no abstract 
who was not a man to be embarrassed by an unexpected | desire to see public-houses shut up, some explanation ought 
impertinence, carelessly answered that he imposed no terms | to be given of these statistics. What are the local anom- 
on his guests except that they should make themselves | alies which make one district in which there are a hundred 
agreeable, and that Mr. DELaNe always satisfied the con- | public-houses as sober as another which has only fifty ? 
dition. It was well known that after long and excessive | Might it not be worth while to try to reproduce the local 
Jabour Mr. Detane’s constitution broke down two or three | conditions which go so far to bring about the end we are 
years ago. His life has been, on the whole, useful to his | in search of ? 
country. We are sincerely sorry that the Bishop of Mancnester 
—————— should have committed himself to the principle of local 
option. Mr. Canpevet says very truly that, “so long as 
“ the trade is threatened violently by fanatics and intem- 
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“ perate advocates,” those who have capital at stake will 
assume a defensive attitude. His own suggestion is that 
there should be temperate talk about the evil of excessive 
drinking. What the licensed victuallers as a body would 
regard as temperate talk upon this tender subject is not 
quite clear ; but, if there is any man from whom such talk 
might have been expected, it is the Bishop of MancHEsTER. 
It is the more to be regretted that his talk when it comes 
should be temperate only in form. He declares that he 
trusts “much more to the effect of moral and educational 
“influences than to legislation, that he has no word to 
“say against licensed victuallers as a class, and that a 
“ properly conducted public-house discharging its proper 
“purposes is @ convenience and necessity with which 
“ society cannot dispense.” Certainly nothing can be more 
temperate than these remarks. But what is the value 
of temperate s when it is a vehicle for intemperate 
suggestions? Sir WiLrrip Lawson says a great deal more 
than the Bishop of Mancuester, but he does not propose 
to do anything more. He only asks Parliament to de- 
clare that some effective means ought to be adopted for 
limiting the number of drinking-houses, and that inhabi- 
tants and ratepayers ought to have some power of making 
their voices effectively heard in the matter; and these are 
among the “ one or two simple points” for which 
the Bisnop “ goes in strongly.” Undoubtedly they are 
simple ; most concessions which give up the whole question 
at issue are so—but they are also exceedingly compre- 
hensive. The whole Permissive Bill lies in these two pro- 
visions. Once grant that public-houses ought to be re- 
duced in number, and that it is the ratepayers who ought 
to determine the extent of the reduction, and Sir WILFRID 
Lawson’s work is done. It will be seen that the temperate 
things which the BisHop says are in no way connected 
with the intemperate action which he proposes. He trusts 
to moral and educational influences rather than to legisla- 
tion ; but he supports the legislation proposed by men who 
think that moral and educational influences are of no use 
when they stand by themselves. He has no word to say 
against licensed victuallers as a class, but he consigns 
them cheerfully to the tender mercies of a popular vote in 
which anything like discrimination between the different 
members of the class is impossible. He thinks a pro- 
perly conducted public-house a necessity; but he pro- 
vides no safeguard against the abuse of the ratepayer’s 
discretion. Nereis that in any given parish the ad- 
vocates of prohibition command a majority of votes, what 
chance will a public-house have of being allowed to live 
merely because it is properly conducted ? Rather less per- 
haps than it would have if it were improperly conducted. 
A well-managed public-house tends to encourage moderate 
drinking ; an ill-managed public-house tends to encourage 
drunkenness. Everybody knows that as betwegn these 
two the total abstainer is in favour of drunkenness. He 
thinks it in the long run a less evil to society, and pro- 
bably a smaller crime on the part of those who indulge 
in it. 

If the Bishop of Mancuestrr, instead of allowing himself 
to be carried along by thecurrent which now sets so strongly 
in favour of making public-houses fewer, would give the 
subject the benefit of his own independent thought, there 
would be far more chance of a profitable result. In that 
case he would, we feel sure, be led to the conclusion that 
the more the law regards the licensing system simply as 
a means of bringing police supervision to bear upon public- 
houses, the better chance there will be of diminishing 
drunkenness. Before there can be any adequate super-. 
vision of this kind the whole notion of vested interests in 
public-houses must be got rid of. If the trade is thrown 
open to every decently conducted man, the magistrates 
will have no inducement to take the merciful view which 
they now so often do of a publican’s failings. He will be 
in the position of any other tradesman, instead of, as now, 
being a member of a limited, and in a sense a protected, 
body. If the penalties on permitting drunkenness and 
on serving liquor to drunken men were rigidly enforced, 
and made to entail the necessary suspension or forfeiture 
of the personal licence ; and if, in addition to this, a second 
or third conviction carried with it the suspension, say, for 
three or five years, of the licence granted to the house, very 
strong motives to obedience would be provided. The 
tenant and the owner of the house wonld alike suffer by 
breach of the law; and if the tenant were reckless, the 
owner might be trusted to get rid of him. It would be 


quite possible, no doubt, to apply these provisions to the 


existing licensing system; but, so long as the trade is in 
the nature of a monopoly, as being practically protected 
against over-competition, the strength of the opposition will 
be very great. At present unfortunately there seems little 
probability that rational considerations like these will be 
allowed to prevail. , 


JUVENILE HIGHWAYMEN. 


vss time-honoured proposition that “boys will be 
“boys”’ is evidently susceptible of dangerous extension. 
An era of diffused education and cheap romance has so far 
enlarged the horizon of youth, and has so quickly matured 
the ordinary vices, that boys are now in too many instances 
only to be regarded as men in disguise. Their power for 
evil is scarcely less than that of men, and their ambition 
is often greater from the fact that it has not yet ex- 
perienced the discouragement of failure. A boy with a 
taste for crime enters upon his career with enthusiasm. 
His imagination is fed with the exploits of eminent male- 
factors of a past generation, and he starts with the desire 
to revive some of the earlier and bolder forms of vice. To 
his mind, as to that of Jaques, all the world is only a 
stage, and he himself the leading performer. Unfortunately 
his romantic longings are sometimes complicated by the 
modern taste for realistic effect. In common with the rest 
of the world, he is apt to be over-fastidious in the desire 
for completeness of illusion in all the accessories of the 
scene. If he is to play the highwayman, he must be 
provided with real weapons, and he carries this spirit of 
conscientiousness so far as even to require that his pistols 
shall be really loaded. Such youthfal earnestness of cha- 
racter does occasionally result in serious inconvenience to 
the spectators ; but these unhappy aceidents are not to be 
made a cause of accusation against the unfortunate boy. 
A youthful frolic, even when conducted with ball-cartridge, 
is not to be judged too harshly; and, although a respect- 
able woman may have been frightened out of her wits, and 
a policeman nearly murdered, it is well to remember that 
“boys will be boys,” and not to crush out of the rising 
generation all trace of youthful fervour and romance. 

The report of a recent trial before Baron Hupp.eston 
gives the happiest expression to these general principles. 
In this report we are able to follow the adventures of two. 
high-spirited lads in their first essay in crime, and we 
may at the same time learn what is now popularly under- 
stood by “ a boyish freak.” The prisoners’ were described 
as being of seventeen years of age, and both of them, as it 
subsequently appeared, had previously borne an exem- 
plary character. On the evening of the 25th of last 
month the boy TeRRetr entered the shop of a certain 
Mrs. Cuapman, who keeps a post-office at Kingston-on- 
Thames. While he was engaging her in conversation 
the second prisoner, Surry, also came in, having his face 
concealed by a black mask. He produced a revolver, 
which he pointed at Mrs. Cuapman, and then in the usual 
and orthodox fashion demanded her money or her life. 
The unfortunate post-mistress seems to have been insen- 
sible to the charm of this mode of address, and speedily 
fled into the back-parlour, locking the door behind her, 
and leaving her money at the mercy of the two youths. 
Having got out into the back garden, she at last contrived 
to attract the attention of her neighbours, with whom she 
returned to the shop, to find the prisoners fled and nine- 
teen shillings missing from the till. A police constable, 
named Mow am, who lived a few doors off, went promptly 
in search of the missing youths, whom he discovered about 
a mile from Mrs. Cuapman’s honse. But, upon being 
questioned, they denied all knowledge of the affair, 
declaring at the same time that they had no re- 
volver in their possession. Almost immediately after- 
wards, however, 'Trrretr deliberately fired at the. con- 
stable, and then ran off towards Roehampton. Mow.au 
gave chase, but when he came up with Terrert, the 
latter discharged a second shot, and again took to 
his heels. SmirH, who had taken the road towards 
Wandsworth, was ultimately overtaken and captared, and 
TERRETT was arrested the next day. In his room was found 
the revolver loaded with ball-cartridge. These facts were 
clearly presented on behalf of the prosecution, and they 
were not in any way contested. As regards the actuai 
theft, it was contended that the money might have 
been taken by some other persons during the confusion 
which followed Mrs. CHapMan’s hasty exit, and this hypo- 
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thesis was aceepted by the jury, who accordingly acquitted 
both the prisoners. In the second charge of firing at the 
liceman with intent to kill, Terrerr alone was concerned. 
pleaded guilty to shooting with the intention of 
frightening his pursuer, and, the prosecution having ac- 
cepted this plea, he was sentenced by the Judge to six 
months’ imprisonment. The lightness of the sentence was 
no doubt in a large measure due to the force of that 
general feeling of sympathy with boyish pleasures to 
which we have already referred. The jury and the judge 
were alike unwilling needlessly to limit the legitimate 
pleasures of youth, although, as the latter pointed out, 
“the use of firearms could not be lightly passed over.” 
The lucky runaway highwayman may, we think, solace 
himself with an exactly opposite reflection. He will, we 
should imagine, be disposed to conclude that six months’ 
imprisonment is a very moderate price to pay for the 
delight of shooting at a policeman, and he will scarcely 
be persuaded to abandon his newly adopted profession 
by the infliction of such a modest penalty. According 
to the theory of the defence, the whole affair was too 
ridiculous to be seriously entertained. However ill judged, 
it was after all only a boyish freak. As to Ssurn’s part 
in the adventure, the conventional demand of “ Your 
“ money or your life” showed clearly the utter boyish- 
ness of the whole business; and while it was a form 
of youthfal folly which ought not to be repeated, still 
the offence was of a trivial kind, which could have been 
appropriately disposed of by a fine at a police-court. The 
boyish-freak view of the case was also urged on behalf of 
TERRETT, who, as it was observed, could easily have blown 
the policeman’s brains out if he had been so minded. We 
do not of course complain of the employment of such 
arguments, seeing that a defending counsel is bound to do 
the best he can for his client; but the fact that this par- 
ticular line of defence could be prudently adopted proves 
how widespread is the belief that boys have a kind of right 
to make these experiments in practical romance. 

If the case to which we have referred were an isolated 
instance of the particular form of crime, there might 
perhaps be some ground for treating the whole matter as 
a joke. The juvenile highwayman has, however, ceased to 
be a rare figure in our courts. He represents a distinct 
species which has of late years largely multiplied, and of 
which we have had many specimens. He is in some 
sense a literary product, for he derives his principles of 
conduct from the popular biographies of departed heroes 
in crime, whose achievements he is eager to emulate. 
Bat, however interesting as an illustration of the morbid 
development of the imaginative faculty, his exploits can 
scarcely be said to deserve the indulgence of the law. To 
let loose upon society young gentlemen like SmiTH and 
TeRkETT is surely to give an extravagant interpretation to 
the privileges of boyhood, and to expose the adult genera- 
tion to needless risks and dangers. And yet it may fairly 
be argued that the ordinary legal penalties do not offer 
the most effective means of dealing with the disease. For 
the individual culprits a sound flogging would perhaps be 
more wholesome discipline than a term of imprisonment, 
while for the original authors of the mischief the combina- 
tion of these two forms of punishment would scarcely be in- 
appropriateorexcessive. Unfortunately, the persons whoare 
responsible for the distribution of the worthless histories by 
which the juvenile imagination is excited cannot be reached 
by any legal process. A man who calls his fellow a thief can 
be convicted of slander; but the unprincipled wretches 
through whose influence numbers of ignorant lads are 
converted into thieves and vagabonds are able to ply their 
trade with impunity. Even the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice has not attempted to deal with this particular evil, 
and yet it may be questioned whether any kind of literary 

roduction leads so directly to the creation of vice as these 
vighly coloured histories of eminent highwaymen. 


MR. CAIRD’S INDIAN TOUR. 


O* all the non-official critics who have recently taken in hand 
the task of initiating the British public into the mysteries of 
Indian economics and administration, none has a better claim than 
Mr. Caird to speak with authority, and to none has that small but 
increasing fraction of the public, which really aspires to penetrate 
those mysteries, a better right to look for substantial assistance. 
Mr. Caird's advantages and qualifications for the task were alto- 


gether exceptional. When, two years ago, his name appeared 
the Commissioners appoiated to inquire into the best way 


of dealing with Indian famines and of fortifying the country 
against these terrible visitations, it was felt that his long experience 
and his practical familiarity with agricultural questions and other 
inquiries of a cognate nature to the one in question could notfail to 
add insight to the Commissioners’ investigations and weight to the 
conclusions at which they arrived. His position, both as landlord 
and tenant on a considerable scale, his Parliamentary training, the 
habits of thought which official employment is calculated to foster, 
and his well-known interest in economical discussions, all tended 
to recommend him for an inquiry which called in so large a degree 
at once for exactness and scope, for accuracy of detail in the facts 
to be observed, and breadth of view in the recommendations to be 
made. India is often described as the paradise of specialists, and 
one of the difficulties experienced in getting at the truth of any 
Indian question is that the only path to its comprehension lies gene- 
rally through the brains of officials who have become so intensely 
Indianized as to be unable to realize any butits official and conven- 
tional aspect. It was heped, therefore, that a mind untrammelled by 
the fetters of Indian officialdom, and fresh from the freer atmosphere 
of English society, might contribute some fresh light and some 
new ideas towards the solution of those old and well-worn pro- 
blems on which so many generations of Indian administrators have 
puzzled and experimented with but partial success. 

We still trust that these expectations are not doomed to disap- 
pointment ; but the first fruits of Mr. Caird’s inquiries do not, we 
confess, encourage us to look with much hopefulness to the harvest 
of wisdom that may be in store. The journal of a traveller rushing 
througha pertectly strange country, surrounded by people whose lan- 
guage he does not understand, and whose customs, tastes, economic 
relations, and means of livelihood he has to take at second-hand, may 
no doubt be interesting to himself and his friends, and might prove a 
valuable substratum for the opinions which further information 
and more mature reflection would suggest. But it could scarcely 
tail to be marred by serious inaccuracies, or to cont..in much infor- 
mation which a well-instructed adviser would at once condemn as 
inaccurate or misleading; nor was it likely to escape the danyer of 
appearing to endorse opinions, grounded, perhaps, on no better 
foundation than the idiosyncrasy of a particular individual 
anxious to air a pet grievance, or to secure the advocacy 
of an easily impressed, because wholly uninformed, convert for a 
favourite hobby. The “ Notes by the Way” which Mr. Caird informs 
us he sent home week by week during his travels, and which he 
has since been ill advised enough to publish, are a conspicuous 
example of the disadvantages to which composition of this order 
is exposed. For weeks past the Indian papers have been making 
merry over blunders which are natural enough ina stranger to the 
country, but which demonstrate him to be still too much of a 
stranger to describe its affairs with accuracy or discuss them with 
protit. Mr. George Trevelyan describes in the Competition Wallah 
the amusement which his mistales created among his Calcutta 
friends ; but then he took cure to find out his mistakes before he 
began to print, and to be himself the first to laugh at them. Mr. 
Caird is a less skilful or less prudent artificer, and his “ Notes” 
abound in inaccuracies which show that they are nothing more 
than a hasty and not very faithful record of information hurriedly 
asked and carelessly given—first-sight impressions of a traveller 
who had neither the leisure nor the knowledge requisite for protit- 
able observation. Such astounding statements as the following, 
for instance, could be made only by a person innocent of the very 
rudiments of Indian history :—‘‘ The Hindus have three castes ; 
the Brahmins or priestly caste, (2) the Shatrafs (sic) or soldier 
caste, and the cultivators. To these a fourth is added—the out 
caste, serfs or labourers.” The proportion of these, Mr. Caird 
informs us, is ten of the first, ten of the second, thirty of the 
third, and fifty of the fourth. “To the welfare of the first fifty 
the arrangements of the Government are chiefly directed.” Almost 
every line of this statement is wildly wrong. “ Shatrafs,” of course, 
exist nowhere but in Mr. Caird’s note-book; while Vaisyas and 
Soodras, who do exist, and in some parts of India constitute the 
majority of the inhabitants, have apparently escaped his attention. 
The allegation that the Government devotes its arrangements 
principally to the upper half of society, leaving the poorer classes 
to take care of themselves, is of course a foolish fiction, which it 
is strange that Mr. Caird should not have expunged from his 
journal before he sent it to the printers. 

There runs throughout Mr. Caird’s journal, however, the same 
spirit of rash and unjust fault-finding with a Government into 
which he entirely failed to gain any intelligent insight. Every 
complaint of a querulous underling, every Indigo-planter’s loose 
talk, every piece of administrative gossip that floats about the 
atmosphere of a huge official establishment, seems to have been 
accepted with uncriticizing eagerness and to have found a per- 
manent record in his “ Notes.” Measures which every one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with India knows to have been the result 
of years of anxious consideration, and of the mature experience ot 
the ablest and most trusted servants of the Crown, are jauntily dis- 
posed of in a single depreciatory phrase. The British Sosanloans 
tor instance, it is well known, has for a century past pursued the 
policy of making the demand on the land at once moderate and 
certain—in fact, of giving the inhabitants of the country a pro- 
prietary interest in the soil, instead of leaving them mere rack- 
rented tenants. No greater administrative experiment was 
ever tried, and volumes might be written on its results. 
Mr. Caird, however, can only spare for it a sneer at the 
indebtedness into which some improvident populations have fallen 
during the first few years’ enjoyment of their newly-acquired 
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rights. In other parts of India the Government has had to interfere 
on political grounds to protect feeble and improvident classes of 
agriculturists in the enjoyment of their hereditary rights. Mr. 
Caird merely hazards a doubt whether this system of “ dandling 
and protecting” the indolent ryot is good either for the country 
or himself, ‘The law of this Presidency [Bombay] makes him a 
ward under the Collector if he gets into difficulties, and the Col- 
lector, already overwhelmed with work, instead of allowing 
him to Selenite sold up when his means and credit are gone, may 
interfere and try to make a profit for him out of the lands from 
which he could make no profit for himself.” Would any one 
believe that this isa reasonable man’s account of a provision of the 
law by which the execution of decrees against landowners is con- 
fided to the charge of the local executive for the purpose, if pos- 
sible, of avoiding a sale? Some judges dislike the interference 
with their decrees, some collectors dislike the additional labour 
imposed upon them; and it was from some such authority, we 
will undertake to say, that Mr. Caird derives this foolish cavil ata 
wise and necessary precaution, adopted by the Government after long 
experience and mature consideration. 
r. Caird’s blunders when he gets into legal matters are simply 
gro ue. Four-tifths of the cases, he informs us, are decided in 
mall Cause Courts. He will be surprised to learn that outside 
the Presidency towns there are only ninety-nine such tribunals in 
the whole of India; that Madras has only eleven, Bombay six, 
and the huge province of Bengal only thirty-one. “The native 
judges guide themselves on the case as it is put before them by the 
leaders ” (a practice, by the way, not peculiar to native judges or 
dian courts), “and do not take the trouble to see that an igno- 
rant man has his case all told”; if he does not take the trouble, he 
breaks the law, but the accusation is mere random talk. “If, as 
és generally belteved, the revenue from court fees yields a large sur- 
plus to the State after paying all expenses of judiciary establish- 
ments, no time should be lost in removing this just cause of com- 
plaint.” Five minutes’ inquiry, or a glance at the Indian Balance- 
sheet, would have carried Mr. Caird past the region of “ general 
belief.” The “taxation of justice” is a grievance which Indian 
administrators have frequently had occasion to consider, and the 
question of court fees has been, time after time, adjusted with the 
most elaborate care with the view of making the grievance as 
small as possible. It is not, however, a grievance in the sense 
that Government makes money by its courts. Three and a 
quarter millions sterling are devoted annually to “law and jus- 
tice”; the curtailment of this huge outlay is no doubt much to 
be desired if it be feasible; but its feasibility is a question with 
which the Government has been engaged for years, and meanwhile 
court fees, Mr. Caird will be glad to know, fall infinitely short of 
court expenses. Another complete misapprehension under which 
Mr. Caird appears to labour is that the British Government has 
introduced a highly technical English legal system, destroyed the 
native Punchayet, which “ Soukar and _Kyot would alike prefer,” 
superseded native law and customs by English rules little adapted 
to the people’s wants, and that English officials are mainly occupied 
in unravelling legal pedantries, the only result of which is to give 
a crushing advantage to the usurious Baniats. Nomisunderstanding 
could be morecomplete. In the first place, whatever technicality or 
obscurity still hangs over Indian courts is due assuredly not to the 
introduction of English law, but to the scrupulous exactness with 
which the English courts have adhered to the rule of administer- 
ing to Mahummadan and Hindu his own personal law. In the 
next place, so far has the Government been from destroying the 
“ Punchayet,” that the most elaborate measures have been taken 
to preserve arbitration, but in vain. The popular confidence in 
such tribunals has long passed away, and the universal experience 
has been that the people infinitely prefer the British court. As 
Mr. Caird himself records, “The best quality of the Hindu is his 
appreciation of and implicit trust in the justice of British officials” ; 
and that confidence has been earned by the purity and con- 
scientiousness of the British courts, and the increased sim- 
plicity and clearness of the law which they administer. As for 
the technicality of the law now administered, it is simplicity 
itself compared with the confused mass of sacred nonsense and 
contlicting and half-established usages which the tirst administra- 
tors of India found in force, and which a century's hard work has 
scurcely reduced into order and lucidity. 

Another serious delusion of which Mr. Caird’s “ Notes ” give evi- 
dence is that the population of India israpidly increasingand the soil 
rapidly deteriorating. On both points we believe him to be utterly 
mistaken. As to the first, the most exact inquiry ever made in 
India established an increase of only *5 per cent. per annum in the 
North-West Provinces; and doubts have been experienced whether 
in some parts of the country there is any increase at all. As to 
the deterioration of the soil—the “ exhaustive husbandry ” which 
accordingly leaves each generation poorer than its predecessor— 
there is little evidence in favour of the fact and a great deal of 
evidence against it. Mr. Caird himself expresses his admiration 
of the rich culture and luxuriant crops of the po Gangetic 
plain ; and he says of the land in Burdwan, in Lower Bengal, 

‘Year after year the same ground is called upon for a new crop, 
which they say varies with the season, but, on the whole, shows 
no symptom of exhaustion.” Later on Mr. Caird speaks of the 
soil in ras as “rapidly deteriorating in productiveness.” But 
such is certainly not the recorded opinion of the local revenue 
Officials ; and it is strange, if it be so, that there should be, as Mr. 
Oaird says, gréat competition for land, as much as 8ol. to rool. 
being given for irrigated land in Coimbatore, a district where, if 


anywhere, this “rapid deterioration” might be expected to make 
itself felt. A characteristic specimen at once of Mr. Caird’s mood 
and of his accuracy occurs in his account of Surat. The state of this 
city, he says, is not very creditable to our rule; the river is silting 
up, ships can no longer come up, and the quays are in bad repair. 
“The most substantial of the old-works are the broad stairs down 
which the people go to wash their clothes in the river ; but these are 
the work of the old rulers, matters of such everyday usefulness being 
seldom thought of by us.” The fact being that Surat is one of the 
old decaying “ factories,” that its tratlic has ceased owing to the 
introduction of railways, and that of such “everyday works” as 
city improvements, sanitation, &c., more is done in a week under 
British rule than a native Government would accomplish in fifty 
years. The steps in question were built about twenty years ago. 

We are unwilling to prolong our ungracious task of exposing 
the inaccuracies and misunderstandings of a traveller who evi- 
dently was sincerely interested in his journey, and whose blunders 
are largely due to a too eager desire to suggest a remedy for the 
many evils which the most casual examination of the phenomena 
of Indian life cannot fail to bring to light. Had Mr. Caird been 
an ordinary traveller we should have been content to leave him and 
his mistakes, his rash generalizations, incorrect inferences, and 
crude suggestions, to that gentle oblivion which is the common 
doom of magazine articles. But Mr. Caird is, as he tells 
us, about to address his gracious Sovereign with suggestions 
for the better management of her Indian Empire. If so, we can 
only hope that he will be at the trouble of learning a good deal 
more about it than he knows at present. “The natural relations 
of landlord and tenant are,” he observes, ‘occasionally made 
the subject of experimental theories by men who never had 
any land of their own, but who, when placed in power, desire 
to leave their mark on this great social question.” The social and 
economical phenomena of great Empires, we rejoin, are occasionally 
made the topic of theoretical exposition by men who have neither 
the knowledge, the grasp, the wide reading or the earnest thought 
essential for their proper comprehension, nor even the n 
patience and diligence to acquire the knowledge which is the first 
condition of all sound inference and wise advice. We trust that 
these words may never be applicable to any recommendations of Mr. 
Caird’s; but his present contribution is, in our opinion, disfigured 
by inaccuraey of statement and a rash, shallow and presumptuous 
sciolism that leads us to augur ill as to his future performances. 
His “ Notes” may be readable by people who can with patience 
peruse other people’s journals; but they throw no light on any 
of the various great problems of Indian administration, and their 
general tone is that of ill-considered and irresponsible criticism 
rather than of the serious reflection and thorough investigation 
which t economical questions demand, and which a writer 
in Mr, Caird’s position is bound to give, 


HE GIRLS. 


T. AUGUSTINE says, or is reported to have said, somewhere— 

we cannot undertake to aflirm positively whether or where 

the statement occurs in the works of that voluminous writer—that 
all the heresies in the world took their origin from women. And 
there was an Eastern potentate whose first question, on hearing of 
any political trouble or complication, was always, “ Who is she?” 
The presumption of du2 femina facti was too obvious to require 
being put into words. We are not prepared to commit ourselves 
to these unchivalrous estimates, but amidst the shrill iteration of 
woman’s rights so persistently dinned into our ears it is difficult 
not to be reminded of them. The unhappy victims of a “white 
slavery ” have at least achieved the full and unrestricted use of one 
of their suspended powers, as we know to our cost from the too 
copious rhetoric of the shrieking sisterhood who are instant in season 
and out of season, sometimes in handling topics where most people 
may think that, if their ‘* speech is silvern”—which may be ques- 
tioned—for women silence would be golden. On these unsavoury 
topics we do not propose to dwell here. But one point which can- 
not have failed to strike the most casual observer—for it is patent 
to the eye as well as the ear—is the systematic and avowed deter- 
mination of a certain section of the ladies of the period to assert 
their rights, or redress their wrongs, by doing their best to 
obliterate every mark of distinction, whether in things great or 
small, between the sexes. They walk the hospitals, they harangue 
the mob, they aspire to be preachers, graduates, electors, perhaps 
also to be elected and take their seats in Parliament. The only male 
avocation for which, so far as we are aware, they have not as yet 
manifested any hankering, is the military service ; but if things go 
on at their present pace, we may soon expect to see a bevy of fair 
recruits pressing their claim for enlistmentin the army. It would 
indeed be only consistent in them to do so. The last illustration 
atforded by the gentle sex, or what used to be so designated, of 
that subtle flattery of their stern yng which consists in imi- 
tation, is a curious one. They have invaded our universities. 
We say our universities, for though they have threatened it, they 
have not yet succeeded in forcing an entrance into our public 
schools. ere is certainly a lady’s college at Cheltenham, but 
we are not aware that it has any connexion, directly or indirectly, 
with the older institution known as Cheltenham College. The pro- 
mme of “mixed education,” in the sense of mixed schools for 

vs and girls, has however been openly put forward by some 


leaders of the woman’s rights movement, and to judge from a re- 
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markable paragraph in a recent article on Eton in a quarterly re- 
view, the writer appears to agree with them that an infusion of the 
young-lady element would tend greatly to elevate the moral tone 
of our public schools, But that consummation, if it is devoutly 
wished, has not yet happily got beyond the sphere of devout 
aspiration in England ; in Americaa mixed Eton is already, we be- 
lieve, in operation. Meanwhile with our universities it is ditferent ; 
the fair invaders have breached the walls, first of the younger 
and now of the elder university. Not long ago they established 
Newnham and Girton in the near neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
and this term they have opened two Halls in Oxford. 

To those who knew Oxford thirty, or even twenty years ago, 
there is 2 mervellous change in the outward aspect of the place. A 
new town, known among the gods as Professoropolis, has grown 
up beyond “the Parks,” and thence may be seen issuing at all 
hours of the day, “rich as Emperor-moths,” and flooding the 
solemn seclusion of cloister or Congregation House or Theatre, 
not indeed as yet a procession of “sweet girl graduates in their 
golden hair,” but a host of female forms, whose presence in 
Oxford was formerly confined to Commemoration week. The 
“Frou Professorin,”who at the time of the first University Com- 
mission loomed asa possible but unwelcome vision before the 
prescient gaze of the author of Péirontisterion, has become a very 
substantial fact. Nor is a multitude of married professors the only 
innovation of modern Oxford. There is also an increasing body 
of married tutors and fellows, in some cases actually housed within 
the college walls, while complaints are beginning to be heard of the 
collapse of college discipline through the number of tutors who 
reside out of college. In one college at Oxford not long ago 
there was something like an organized rebellion, attributed to this 
cause, and the police were called in to quell it. It is not 
however with the married fellows, whose case will perhaps come 
under the consideration of the Commission now at work, that we are 

ially concerned here. ‘The latest and most startling inroad on 
the old traditions of Oxford—we might say the immemorial 
traditions of Christendom—is one for which neither University 
Commissioners nor the University itself, except in the persons 
of some of its individual leaders, is in any way sible. 
“ The monstrous regimen of women,” in the shape it now 
assumed, would have amazed the reformers no less than the con- 
servatives of 1850. We are not now discussing the general subject 
of female education; that is another matter. That the standard 
was nota high one in the davs of our grandmothers, and that 
their cranddaughters do weli in seeking to improve it, may be 
granted, but that is not the point. It is not even a question of 
whether, like the students of Mr. Tennyson’s ideal university, ‘“ they 
. might learn whatever men are tauzht”—though some persons 
who are neither bigots nor prudes would hesitate to endorse that 
principle without reserve—bat whether they are to learn wherever 
men are taught. Ladies’ colleges, if they are thought desirable, can 
easily enough be established in London or elsewhere, and would 
find no difficulty in securing the services of distinguished profes- 
sors, from Oxford, if that be preferred. Oxford professors, if we 
are not misinformed, had ofiered to go and lecture these young 
ladies at Malvern or anywhere else within practicable reach where 
they might choose to set up their new Academy. But their zeal 
for the higher education was not, it seems, wholly unalloyed. An 
eminent Oxford Professor is said to have bestowed on the inter- 
esting newcomers the unenviable sobriquet of “ he girls,” and it will 
certainly be odd, if some at least of the number do not succeed in de- 
serving it. The yearnivg for ahigher education which can only be 
satisfied by sharing it with the gilded youth of Oxford is not quite 
the same as that of the “ Princess ” who “ would make it death For 
any male thing but to peep at us.” The Oxford she-students at pre- 
sent, we believe, attend separate lectures, but it may be doubted 
how long that invidious distinction will be maintained; at 
Cambridge they mingle with “male things” in some lectures at 
all events, including those at the Physiological Laboratory, which 
are pleasantly illustrated by experiments in vivisection. And 
still less of course can any rizid line of demarcation be kept 
wp out of lecture. The amorous undergraduate who of oid 
* longed at college, only lenged, All else was well, for she-so- 
ciety,” will long no more in vain. If hitherto he has returned 
alter the Long Vacation to the cloistral shades of Alma Mater 
with a pathetic sigh on his lips, or in his heart, for “the girls we 
left behind us,” henceforth the brightness of his welcome need 
be dimmed by no single lingering regret. The girls, refusing to 
be left behind when term begins, will meet him once more on the 
banks of the Cherwell and the Isis. 

An amusing illustration of the rapid growth of this fellow- 
feeling between the old and new classes of university students 
has just occurred, which our Oxiord readers will not fail duly to 
appreciate. The young ladies, as we have seen, do not yet attend 
lectures with the young men. There is nothing however to 
prevent them from attending the debates at the Union, where a 
spacious gallery is provided for them in the new debating room, 
though the day has not yet come for their being invited to join 
in the discussion. But this did not content them. They have 
sought, already in their first term, for access to the Union library, 
and a motion based on this modest claim formed the subject of a 
long and animated debate at a crowded meeting of the Society 
the week before last. So coldly however did the members 
respond to the friendly offer of ‘she-society” thus thrust on 
their acceptance that the motion was lost by about 30 votes, 
whereupon the defeated minority demanded a poll of the whole 
wocivty, which took place last week, and thus at last the 
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intruders have won their cause by sixteen votes. But the 
| accuracy of the returns has since been challenged, and it is not 
impossible that the verdict may again be reversed. Mean- 
while the concession is clogged by a condition which deprives it 
of all its grace. The ladies may take books out of the library 
on a terminal payment of 7s. 6d., but they may neither fetch nor 
return the books themselves; a messenger must in all cases be 
employed. Will the boon be thought worth accepting on such 
churlish terms? According to one report, indeed, they have 
already declined it, but further reflection may suggest that 
the permission once accorded cannot easily be withdrawn, while 
the obnoxious restriction with which it is burdened may in 
time be sufiered to drop. And if once they can make good their 
entrance to the Union Library, why not to the reading and writing 
rooms also? We say nothing of the new smoking room, which is 
a very tempting apartment, though young ladies addicted to the 
higher education have been known to indulge in a cigarette. There 
are two mixed Clubs of ladies and gentlemen in London; why 
should not the Oxford Union follow their example? To be sure 
there might be some practical difficulties. A candidate for admis- 
sion to one of these London Clubs, whose meritorious sense of 
propriety had overpowered her “ grammaticals,” is said to have 
first inquired “ whether it was the sort of place one could take 
their mother to.” The lady members of the Union will of course 
have no mothers to take with them, and if they have to take 
chaperons the House, even with its enlarged accommodation, might 
become overcrowded. On the other hand if they went there 
without chaperons—as, we believe, they go to lecture—old- 
fashioned people might think it rather odd; but then to be 
sure the girl of the period has not much patience with the 
prejudices of old-fashioned people. The question at once follows 
whether they should be allowed to tale part in the debates. Why 
not? Freedom of speech is a privilege which the girl of the 
period particularly resents being deprived of, and we may be sure 
that a motion—say for the admission of women into Parliament— 
proposed by Miss Smith of Somerville Hall and seconded by Miss 
Jones of Lady Margaret’s would fill every available corner even of 
the new debating room. A still livelier excitement might be pro- 
duced by a theological tilting match between members of the rival 
halls, one of which is understood to be Anglican and the other 
‘‘ undenominational,” and theological debates, though strictly for- 
bidden by the rules, are somehow not altogether unknown at the 
Union. Only think of the House being electrified by the glowing 
periods of a Ritualistic spokeswoman from the orthodox establish- 
ment, and then listening in mute amazement while “a female 
atheist talked them dead” from the home of Academic free 
thought. 

But the grand possibilities of mixed education are infinite, 
and we will not weary our readers by pursuing so inex- 
haustible a theme. It was observed just now that the pro- 
ject so auspiciously started—we should have said inaugurated 
—at Oxford is a reversal of the immemorial traditions of 
Christendom. The implied qualification might have been omitted, 
for it is also a curiously direct inversion of the best traditions of 
the ancient world. Mr. Mahafiy has pointed out in his work 
on Social Life in Greece how “ the peculiar modesty and fresh- 
ness ’ of the Athenian youths, as depicted in the Dialogues of Plato 
and Xenophon, was due in great measure to the fact that the kind 
of training they received in the best age of the Republic was “ very 
like what is, and has been, the received education of girls in our 
own civilization.” Our notions of boy education are very different, 
and there may be good and sufficient reasons for the difference, but 
hitherto that exquisite modesty and freshness which, as Mr. 
Mahaify observes, are worn off our boys in the soil of school life, 
have been treasured as the special charm and adornment of our 
delicately brought-up girls. This too it is now proposed to sacri- 
fice to the interests of the higher education of women. A similar 
experiment, we believe, was tried not long ago at one of the Ger- 
man universities, when it ended in a catastrophe more deplorable 
than surprising. We may hope that no similar explosion will 
occur at Oxford, but perhaps the least inconvenient result to be 
anticipated, if the mixed system is suffered to take root there, 
though it might hardly prove conducive to the studies of the place, 
_ is a plentiful crop of married undergraduates. 


SOME SECRETS OF THE LAW. 


A the voluminous literature which exists for the special 
use of the learned professions, it is curious how little is to be 
found to smooth the way of a beginner entering on the practice of 
any of them. It is only too easy to fill a whole library with 
books of divinity, medicine, or law. But those may be counted on 
one’s fingers in which the clergyman will find any advice worth 
having as to public reading or the ordinary work of a country 
parish, or the physician as to his professional dealings with patients 
and colleagues, or the lawyer as to the conduct of a case in court. 
Various reasons might be alleged for this dearth of public in- 
formation on matters which are of considerable interest to 

numbers of persons. It may be said, amongst other things, 
that successful men do not often care to publish the secret of 
their success; it may be added, and perhaps this is more to 
the point, that for the most part they could not if they would. 
For knowledge insensibly picked up in the course of a long 


experience, and in the mind of the possessor himself manifest 


. 
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not in the form of propositions or precepts, but as a kind of | 
special sense or tact indicating the right thing to be done in the 
particular juncture, is extremely difficult to reduce to a shape that 
can be of much use to any one else. Lesides this, there is common 
to nearly all arts and mysteries (as the old term itself implies) a 
certain jealousy of the outside world, which is distinct from any 
individual reticence produced by the fear of competition. It is a 
corporate point of honour to keep up the methods of the 
crait by way of internal tradition, and not let the world see too 
niuch of them. In this feeling the supposition that the world will 
adiire the results more in proportion as it knows the means less 
is not improbably mingled with relics of extremely ancient super- 
stitions. But these customs of secresy are not easy to keep up at 
the present day. The age is curious and critical, and, as the 
extent of men’s business increases, the old methods of oral tra- 
dition are no lenger sullicient for the wants of the professions 
themselves. The time comes when the cherished traditions have 
to be committed to paper and print; and, being once given to the 
press, they are given vo the multitude. 

The imagination of the lay people is chiefly exercised about the 
mysteries of the law, seeing that it brings them, to vulgar appre- 
prehension at any rate, greater charges and less certain benefits 
than either of the sister faculties. And therefore it seems natural 
that the secrets of the law should be betrayed first, as they are 
in two little books which have caused us thus to moralize. One 
of them is Scintiile Juris, by Mr. Darling, now in a third edition 
and bearing the author's full name; the other is entitled Hints on 
Advoca » by a Barrister, who does not further disclose himself. 
Mr. Darling's work is instructive only by accident, its first object 
being to present the humorous aspects of English justice, not as 
they appear to an outsider—which has been done often enough— 
but as seen from the inside, which has hitherto seldom been 
attempted. Yet there is a good deal of instruction to be found 
in it, and some that could scarcely have been so well con- 
veyed in a more serious form. The anonymous “ Barrister” is prac- 
tical in intention, sensible in execution, and not unfrequently 
amusiag by accident. On many points, however, the two authors 
come pretty near one another in their themes; and the inferences 
which a discreet reader may draw from Mr. Darling's half-jesting 
hints are to be found in sundry places of the Barrister’s handbook 
expanded into methodical precept. Even their expressed aims are 
not unlike. The Barrister announces in a short and, we believe, 
quite correct statement, the want he desires to provide for. “ There 
is no school of advocacy; there are no lectures on advocacy; and, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no book on the 
subject.” He then says, very justly, “ Tact cannot be taught, but 
it will follow from experience, and a good deal of experience may 
be condensed into the form of rules”; and so he oflers the 
results of his experience for the use of beginners, Mr. 
Darling tells us (with a pun on Horace’s juris natwram) 
that his essays “are, like other culinary directions, de- 
sigued for the information of the cooks only, and not for 
' the enlightenment of those who are to partake of the broth.” 
But it is found in practice that wives complain of their 
husbands prying into cookery-books, and that a large part of the 
unscientific public endanger their peace of mind and health of 
body with works on domestic medicine ; and we see no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Darling's warning will receive any particular 
attention. We could even believe it a stroke of deliberate policy 
to catch lay readers. 

That part of legal proceedings which affords most interest to 
the spectators in court, and altogetier most impresses the lay 
mind, is the examination of witnesses, and particularly the cross- 
examination, concerning which not a few errors abound, If not 
comparable for grossness to the blunders about the substance of 
the law which are freely propagated by novelists, they are as 
capable of certain Thome moderate observation of the facts. 
One pretty common belief is that examining in chief is common 
journeyman’s work which anybody can do, and cross-examination 
the only field for high art. Closely connected with this, and in 
especial favour with the novel-writers aforesaid, is a vastly ex- 
aggerated notion of the power of cross-examination to extract the 
truth from an unwilling witness. But the reader who is disposed 
to profit by Mx, Darling's little book will find there a very different 
story :— 

I once heard it said by a skilful and successful advocate, now a Judge, 
that it is less difficult to cross-examine than to examine in chief; and, 
- although I fancy that few would have come to this conclusion, yet | think 
it a just one; for it is far easier to put questions which may place a man in 
an unattractive position than so to conduct his examination as to make 
him show to the greatest advantage. And, indeed, the gift required seems 
to me to partake somewhat of that constructivity said to be so rare among 
our politicians, Many a ragged fellow has broken painted windows, though 
none but Albert Diirer could have made them. 

And if he turns to the “Barrister,” he will find careful and emphatie 
warning against a variety of blunders in the minor tactics of exami- 
nation in chief which on paper, as the writer says, look too obvious 
for anybody to fall into, but in the excitement of action are not 
always escaped even by counsel of some experience. To bring 
out the witness’s story in the natural order; to give him time to | 
tell all material facts; not to worry or cross-examine your own | 
witness ; not to ask long-winded and confusing questions—these 
things appear very simple to enjoin, but are not so easy as they | 
look to be observed. When these elements are digested, we may 
listen to Mx. Davling as he explains, nat without a touch of cynic | 


ism, the little arts by which a witness’s evidence is presented to 
the best advantage :— 

It is often of advantage to question an honest witness on matters concern- 
ing which you know him to be uncertain, although you have the means of 
proving them by other evidence. He will answer that he “believes it to 
be so and so,” but will not swear it “positively.” So, when you afterwards 
prove the facts independently, every one will think well of him for being so 
scrupulous in speaking of what nearly concerned his interest. 

In examining a witness whom you believe to be of easy virtue—as must 
often happen to you—it is well to give him no more than the unavoidable 
openings for the exercise of disingenuousness, that the chances of his de- 
tection in the fact may be hereby diminished. 

As a rule never allow a witness to state that which he is most anxious 
to mention—for it will surely be either slanderous or irrelevant. 

An abandoned and audacious man is always thought better of than he 
deserves. If therefore you cannot conceal that your witness is a rascal, let 
him reveal it recklessly. 

On cross-examination and what follows the “ Barrister” gives us 
a couple of chapters, and Mr. Darling a series of quaint aphorisms. 
One of the first things discovered by an attentive observer of trials 
at nisi prius (for the common run of criminal proceedings are of 
little interest in this respect) is that it is at least an even chance 
whether cross-examination does more good or harm to the party 
using it. Yet no one thinks of doing without it, since occasional 
triumphs, and still more the general appearance of power 
and confidence in one’s cause that it gives, make up for the 
danger. It is like firing rockets against savages; the rockets 
may fly wild or even turn back upon you; but, if one does 
go straight, it will disperse the enemy forthwith. The 
reasons of this lie partly in the neglect of advocacy as an 
art, but more in the nature of things and men. Much might be 
said of the different kinds of witnesses and the different ways 
in which their minds are best unlocked by the cross-examiner. 
The “ Barrister ” gives an elaborate classification, and pursues it 
at some length. For our part, we are disposed to think that there 
are two sorts of witnesses from whom very little advantage is to 
be got even by a good cross-examination—the witness who is 
determined to tell the truth, and will not go beyond what he 
knows, and the witness who is determined to lie and keeps within 
the region where he cannot be contradicted. The vast majority of 
witnesses, however, are considerably removed from either of these 
extreme limits. But, as to the really cautious ones, Mr. Darling 
admits that the enterprise is almost hopeless. “Should a wit- 
ness,” he says, “ be naturally cautious and cireumspect, there is ne 
resource but to give him large opportunities for reticence, that it 
may be taken for disingenuousness.” 

Scientific witnesses are in one way less formidable than others, 
because of the general prejudice against their testimony ; but they 
are nevertheless diflicult to handle in detail. The cross-examin- 
ing counsel runs at every question the risk of exposing his own 
iguorance, especially if he examines out of a text-book with the 
object of showing that the expert’s opinion is inconsistent with 
received doctrine. On this delicate subject both our instructors 
leave us with very little guidance. Perhaps the most effective 
way with an expert, if it can be practised,-is to fool him to the 
top of his bent and let his exaggeration speak for itself. An in- 
stance in this kind is told of a living leader at the Bar. He was 
counsel for a plaintiff suing for damages resulting from the fall of 
a building which, as his case was, had been badly and dangerously. 
constructed. The defendant called an eminent surveyor, who tes- 
tified that the wallin question had been built of the best materials, 
in the most approved manner, and with all possible preeautions. 
In cross-examination the plaintiti’s counsel led him gently through 
all the points of ‘his panegyric, encouraging him to repeat 
them in even more emphatic terms. When the defendant's 
building had been doubly and trebly established by him in 
absolute theoretical security, the advocate concluded thus :—“ And 
now I have only one more question to ask—Why did that wall 
fall down?” a question for which the too zealous expert had 
left himself no answer. But a success like this is more easily de- 
scribed than imitated. One thing admitted by all who have 
seriously considered the subject, the “ Barrister” among them, is 
that blustering and violence in cross-examimation are bad art and 
bad — Nevertheless they continue to be much practised, 
possibly because British juries are accustomed to them, and it is 
surmised they might resent being deprived of the entertainment. 
Also forensic habits once acquired are not lightly modified. This 
is well seen in trials beforea judge without a jury, such as occur 


pon election petitions, and sometimes in ordinary causes 


agreement of the parties. Counsel know perfectly well a 
the little artifiees they use to astonish or beguile the British 
juryman will have no effect whatever on the judge; but 
they tise them all the same because it would be more 
troublesome to cast them off for the occasion. There is a certaim 
comical irony in. the sight of two nis: prius leaders fighting am 
election petition to an empty jury-box, and throwing away their 
flowers of rhetoric and sarcasm on a judge to whom their whole 
repertory has been familiar for years. These observations may 


seem to imply that the jury, in civil causes at all events, is not 
altogether that palladium of right and justice which the books 
suppose it to be; and, as we are not minded to enter upon the 
deience of a proposition so manilestly and enormously heretical, 
we shall leave it to the pious execration of the vast number ot 
worthy persons who believe trial by jury to be a cardinal point of 
Magna Charta, and to the consideration of the curious. 
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EDUCATION BY QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


PS sprees of Dickens will doubtless recollect the perplexing 
economical question with which Mr. Baps the dancing- 
master puzzled the intelligence of Toots. The problem which 
exercised the mind of Mr. Baps was “ What was to be done 
with your raw materials when they came into your ports in return 
for your drain of gold?” ‘To this searching inquiry none of the 
guests at Dr. Blimber’s genteel entertainment were able to return 
a satisfactory answer; but perhaps, if the disappointed Baps were 
now living in the flesh,‘he would stand a better chance of ac- 
quiring the desired information. For there exists at the present 
moment a periodical that would seem to have been specially de- 
vised to meet the requirements of such anxious seekers after know- 

To the journal called Replies Mr. Baps, we feel assured, 
would have been a faithful subscriber and a constant contributor. 
It is described on the title-page as “ A Weekly Journal of Question 
and Answer,” and the list of topics treated in its pages is sufficiently 
comprehensive to cover the claims of every form of ignorance. A 
publication which impartially from “art” to “ athletics,” 
and from “ cheiromancy ” to “ comparative mythology,” while it is 
at the same time mindful of the interests of such minor subjects 
as “ geography,” “ literature,” and “ theology,” could scarcely fail 
to deal exhaustively with the problem propeunded by Mr. Baps. 
That this particular question has not as yet been fully discussed in 
the p»ges of Replies is no doubt solely due to the want of enter- 


prise on the part of itscorrespondents, The conductors ofa journal 
with so many eager applicants for enlightenment cannot be 
expected to go out of their way to seek for deserving objects 
upon which to bestow their stores of curious knowledge ; 
but there is ample evidence to prove that they would shrink from 
no task, however formidable; and we have therefore the liveliest 
contidence that in some future number the relations of our raw 
materials to our drain of gold will be finally and satisfactorily 
settled. In the meantime we are anxious to draw attention to the 
work that is actually being done by this spirited publication, and 
to note the efficient way in which the work of the School Board is 
supplemented by private enterprise. Some of our readers may 

haps too hurriedly leap to the conclusion that Replies is a 
find of rival to Notes and Queries, or that its conductors 
are merely seeking to do over again what has already been 
accomplished by the indefatigable Mr. Timbs in his cele- 
brated work upon Things Not Generally Known. Such a con- 
clusion would, however, involve an entire misconception of the 
scope and aim of the new journal, which by no means confines 
itself to the depressing atmosphere of actual facts. The questions 
propounded by the correspondents of Replies take a wider range. 
They deal with the future no less than with the past, and they 
occasionally touch upon delicate problems of social ethics such as 
the contributors to Notes and Quertes would not dare to handle. 
Nor is the subscriber to Replies abandoned to the care of chance 
correspondents. Every week a certain number of interesting 
inquiries are taken from the mass, and are promoted to the dignified 
position of “ Leading Questions.” Upon these leading questions 
all the power and learning of the editorial staff are concentrated, 
and the intelligent reader is thus supplied with a quantity of solid 
and detinite information. 

Our only anxiety in regard to the continued success of such a 
lauduble undertaking arises from the fear lest even the most eru- 
dite and speculative staff of writers should fail to keep pace with 
the growing demands cf the public. Every one is aware how, | 
from time to time, the lovers of cricket are depressed by the | 
terrible possibility that the equilibrium of the game may be dis- | 
turbed by the bowling becoming at last too good for the resources _ 
of the batsmen. In the game of question and answer which has | 
here been so courageously established there perhaps lurks a kindred | 
element of failure. When ignorance has gained a certain amount | 
of practice, even omniscience may at last have to confess itself 
beaten ; and there are already some signs that the opposing forces 
are not quite equally matched. To a correspondent who signs her- 
self “ Jane,” _ who desires to know what a widow is to do with 
her wedding-ring when she marries again, no answer has, we believe, | 
yet been accorded. And yet this is manifestly one of those problems 
the solution of which cannot with safety be indefinitely deferred. 
A lady would scarcely venture to trouble the intelligent and over- 
worked editor upon such a matter unless she had urgent need of | 
information, Anything like hesitation on the part of Replies may 
possibly blight the anxious widow's future happiness, and this in-— 
stance suffices to prove that the conductors of such a journal | 
have in their keeping not merely the ignorance, but the domestic , 

, of their correspondents. Under the weight of a responsi- | 
fality at once so grave and so incapable of limitation even the 
most intelligent and energetic statf of writers must at last 
break down. Nor is the example we have quoted by any | 
means an isolated illustration of the which a journal | 
of these pretensions is destined to play in the domestic con- 
cerns of its readers. Another correspondent wishes to have some | 
accurate information concerning the relationship of second cousins, | 
while a third burns to know “ why a marriage in England is | 
illegal when celebrated after twelve o'clock.” Perhaps we may 
associate with the same absorbing topics of love and marriage a 
question as to “ whether tomatoes are called oes gS and 
why”; and we can conceive that, if Mrs. Nickleby been a 
correspondent of Replies,she would have had a question of kindred 
character to ask touching the social significance of vegetable | 
marrows. Many of the inquiries, though eminently domestic and 


ls 


snpenue in their scope, are of a kind that would naturally give 
ess anxiety to the staff. The correspondent who wishes to know 
“ how to get that gloss on linen which shirts have when they first 
come from the shop” can evidently afford to wait till the editors 
are more at leisure; but it may be questioned whether the gentle- 
man who wishes to acquire the art of ‘‘ comic dancing with clogs,” 
but who cannot afford “an expensive master,” ought not to have 
been more promptly satisfied, seeing that his future career may 
depend upon the reply. The same consideration would hold good 
in the case of “Clericus,” who requires to be told “the course of 
theory” for the “ministry in such a college as Homerton in 
Hackney”; and in the presence of such decidedly practical ques- 
tions it is surprising that preference should be given to a corre- 
spondent who merely wishes to know “ the cause of the twinkling 
of the various stars.” 

It would, however, be obviously impertinent to attempt 
to dictate the order in which information is to be supplied. 
Much must of course depend upon the all-important question as to 
the amount of available knowledge in the editorial office, and 
something could also be said in favour of making the leading 
articles generally interesting. The number of persons in the world 
who wish to learn clog-dancing or who are destined for a college 
in Hackney must ever be limited. To the vast majority of readers 
it is no doubt a matter of greater importance even to learn whether 
the rays of the sun extinguish a fire, or whether there is any 
chance of a reduction in the charges for telegrams. Now and then 
& correspondent contrives to hit upon a topic that is eagerly seized 
by some member of the staff, and the discussion of which yields 
matter of permanent value to the community. Amid the multi- 
tude of books compiled by members of the aristocracy upon the 
laws of good society it is, for example, a comfort to supplied 
with an authoritative and scholarly essay on etiquette. In a 
previous number of the journal the origin of the term “ Jingoism ” is 
exhaustively treated, and in a third article the meaning of Asthe- 
ticism is discussed and explained. ‘This last-mentioned paper 
does not, however, meet the perplexities of the correspondent who 
is in the dark as to the distinction between “ alto-relievo” and 
“ basso-relievo,” nor does it affect to satisfy the curiosity of the 
gentleman who is puzzled to understand the meaning of the term 
“higher development” as applied to pianoforte playing. Nor do 
we wish to be understood as offering any complaint in to 
these omissions. Our constant wonder in turning over the pages 
of this wonderful journal depends rather upon the vast stores of 
knowledge which the several writers display. We have little 
doubt but that in due time all the inquirers will be satisfactorily 
answered, from the gentleman who wishes to know the ending of 
the rhyme beginning “ Hennig, Bennig, Toc, Tee,” to the lady who is 
in search of the “ best and easiest way of polishing fretwork when 
finished.” 

We have suggested that Replies is perhaps intended to supple- 
ment the work of the School Board, but it is just possible that it 
might be made to supplant that cumbersome and expensive engine 
of education. With a little patronage from the State such a journal 
might become a most formidable instructor of the people. Com- 
plaints are constantly made that children are stuffed with unneces- 
sary knowledge, and that their heads are filled with a kind of 
learning that is likely to be of little use to them in after life. Here, 
on the contrary, we have an organization devised to teach both 
young and old exactly what they wish to know. The young gen- 
tleman who wishes to devote himself to clog-dancing is sent on 
his way rejoicing. He is not perplexed by the irrelevant curiosity 
of school inspectors, but is supplied at once with the knowledge that 
will serve him in after life. lor the citizens of a free country 
this, it may fairly be urged, is the best and most appropriate 
mode of instruction. We have evidence every day of the re- 
sistance offered to the officers of the School Board by the parents 
of illiterate children ; but in all these cases there is doubtless some 
kind of knowledge that would be acceptable if it were only sup- 
plied in a compact and convenient form. A journal like Replies is 
admirably fitted to satisfy this demand. The course of instruction 
which it offers is even superior to that adopted by Mr. Squeers, 
whose theoretical teaching was always supplemented by practical 
illustration. Here, however, the theoretical knowledge is not 
offered till it is asked for, but it isthen supplied in liberal measure. 
But it is given in such carefully divided doses that not even 
the most delicate digestion can be deranged, and it is so exactly 
fitted to the needs of the particular occasion that the most careless 
students must appreciate its value, 


UNITY AND VARIETY. 


problem and of all Governments, whether in 
Church or State, has been to combine authority with free- 
dom, or, in other words, variety of action with unity of principle 
andaim. For since individual judgments, tastes, and tendencies 
aust always differ widely, a dead level of uniformity is the 
sure sign of stagnation or of tyranny. There is no nec 

opposition between order and liberty, though they are popularly 
supposed to represent contrary if not insompatitle ideas, 
There has been a good deal of talk of late years about Impe- 
rialism, but in its proper sense the word may be said to be 
obsolete. We have indeed in our own day seen the rise and fall 
of Empires so-called, both in the Old World and the New, and 
there are no less than three Emperors in Europe at this moment, 
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but the distinction between a King and an Emperor is now little 
more than a verbal one. A King may be absolute like Louis XIV., 
and the powers of an Emperor may be strictly limited by con- 
stitutional checks, as is now the casein Austria. The last shadow 
of the old Imperialism disappeared, in the memory of some who 
are still living, with the formal extinction of the Holy Roman 
Empire; the reality had departed centuries before. For in 
truth Empire in the old sense—the sense in which the Romans, 
from whom we have borrowed the term, understood it—means 
& power that is or at least aspires to become universal; and hence 
the difficulty common to governments of reconciling liberty 
and authority is under such a rule enormously increased. It was 
this universal domination which “the King,” as the Greeks 
called the Persian monarch, aimed at in his assault on their liber- 
ties, to the acquisition of which Alexander, for whom “ one world 
was not sufficient,” devoted the energies of his life, and which 
was in large measure carried on for centuries, though with very 
various degrees of stability and vigour, under the sway of imperial 
Rome. And the rule of the Caesars was reproduced in theory and 
in name in the Holy Roman Empire of medieval Europe, which 
suggested the ideal of Dante's De Monarchid, though it was never 
more than an ideal very imperfectly realized. The counteracting 

rinciple of liberty was supplied then not only by the action of 
independent States, but still more by the spiritual power, which 
through the long strife of Guelf and Ghibelline represented on the 
whole and in the long run the cause of moral and intellectual free- 
dom as opposed to brute force. The tmpertum and sacerdotium 
were regarded in medieval theology as the opposite poles of a 
= cosmopolitan system for the government of mankind. All 

ter attempts to revive the scheme of universal empire, which was 
supposed to be the best guarantee for universal peace and happi- 
ness, have been temporary and spasmodic, and have passed away 
with their authors. It was certainly the ideal of Charlemagne 
and of Napoleon, possibly of Charles V., and of Maximilian. 
But the conditions of the modern world are fatal to its 
success, 

There is one institution, however, which has survived the wreck 
of dynasties and empires, and which from the uature of the 
case can hardly help laying claim to this cosmopolitan cha- 
racter; we mean the Christian Church. One of Cardinal 
Newman’s Oxford Sermons is entitled “The Christian Church an 
Imperial Power,” and he explains in the body of the discourse that 
by a kingdom is meant “a body politic, bound together by common 
laws, ruled by one head, holding intercourse part with part, acting 
together”; and that this particular kingdom or empire was to be 
international and coextensive with the world, including all that is 
ordinarily involved in the idea of a great empire—extended domi- 
nion, warfare on its enemies, aggression, acts of judgment and the 
like. And such no doubt the Christian Church has shown itself 
in history. It follows then that the same problem which has per- 
plexed civil governments, and has proved fatal to the continuance 
of a system of universal dominion, will recur here also. Nor 
can any student of ecclesiastical history fail to observe the con- 
stant struggle carried on, in various forms and with very vari- 
ous alternations of success, between the rival principles of 
authority and independence. The conflicts of national Churches 
with the sovereign jurisdiction of Council, Pope, or Patri- 
arch claiming their allegiance, of religious orders with bishops 
or Popes, of heretics or reputed heretics with ecclesiastical 
tribunals, and of “the lay element” generally with th» clerisy, 
are all examples of the same standing rivalry. It is obvious of 
course that when the contest is pushed on either side beyond a 
certain point, it becomes fatal to the maintenance of unity. After 
several centuries of intermittent contlict and compromise the 
Eastern Patriarchates finally repudiated the advancing claims of 
the Papacy, and a similar contention issued at a later period in 
the disruption of Western Christendom into its Latin and 
Teutonic elements. With the theological or controversial aspect 
of these questions we are not here concerned. The rival but 
complementary principles which in this relation may for con- 
venience sake be designated Catholic and Protestant, the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces, must ever coexist in the Church as 
in the State, and in either sphere the great problem of sound 
statesmanship is to harmonize the two without sacrificing the due 
interests of organization on the one hand or of liberty on the 
other, But it is a common temptation of rulers ecclesiastical and 
civil to imperil both alike by confounding uniformity with unity. 
This is one of the stock charges of Protestant controversialists 

inst the Church of Rome, but it has in fact a wider applica- 
tion. The French Minister of Public Instruction who boasted that 
at the same minute, which he could tell by looking at his watch, 
the children in every school in the country were learning the 
same lesson, and the French bishop who boasted that his clergy 
was an army to which he had simply to give the word of com- 
mand “ March, and bs march,” betrayed a common addiction 
to the regimental me of administration. Uniformity was their 
notivn of unity. 

If we may trust a Roman telegram which appeared the other day 
in the papers, the present Pope, from whom better things might 
have been expected, is falling into the same mistake. It has been 
for many years past a cherished object of Ultramontane zeal 
to suppress every lingering trace of diversity, whether in great 
matters or small, within the Roman pale; and accordingly during 
the last pontificate, when Ultramontanists had their swing, all the 
various di “ uses” in France—many of them in the opinion 


of competent judges very superior to the Roman use—were sup- 


P one after another. The Paris Breviary, well known to 
iturgiologists without as well as within the Latin Church, was 
buried in the grave of Archbishop Darboy. But to suppress the 
Oriental liturgies would be a still more daring and high-handed 
measure, apart from its Vandalism, which might well recall the 
old complaint, Quod non fecerunt barbari fecere Barberini, This 
however is what Leo XIII. is said to contemplate. Cardinal 
Simeoni, according to the report, has been directed to communicate 
with the Uniate prelates in the East, with the view of sounding 
them on their willingness to surrender their birthright. Not even 
St. Charles Borromeo, the saintly and strictly Ultramontane Arch- 
bishop of Milan, would consent to sacrifice the Ambrosian rite, 
which may be witnessed there to this day; and these Eastern 
prelates may perhaps prove equally firm. Their rites are more dis- 
tinctive and probably les than the Ambrosian. But we merel 
refer to the matter here in illustration of a general principle. 
national and local specialities are not to be tolerated even in ritual 
minutie where confessedly no difference of doctrine is at stake, 
we recognize at once the narrow and impolitic temper which 
pursues uniformity at the risk of schism. The Church was not 
weaker but stronger for all important purposes when it included 
in one visible body a variety of disciplinary and liturgical arrange- 
ments, and the attempt to enforce a rigid uniformity of detail has 
ended in creating a diversity of communions and creeds. In the 
State, as we have seen, the scheme of an ecumenical empire has 
long since been abandoned as impracticable, however plausible in 
theory. In the Church, as the organ of a religion which claims to 
be universal, the theory can hardly fail to be upheld, but the 
Latin Church, which has most consistently set herself to apply it, 
and on the largest scale, has now and again limited her range of 
comprehension by snapping the cord till it broke. To use theological 
language, Catholicity has been sacrificed to Ultramontanism. How 
far precisely the contrast between the Christendom of the early 
ages and the modern “ spirit of disruption,” which not only 
acquiesces but glories in “ the Protestantism of the Protestant re- 
ligion and the dissidence of Dissent,” may be due to this cause is 
too wide an inquiry to be undertaken here. But we cannot be 
wrong in assuming that what has proved a fatal difficulty of 
imperialism in the State has also very seriously affected the policy 
and fortunes of the Church. 

In this respect, as in some others, a certain analogy may be traced 
between the Greece and Rome alike of ancient and of modern times. 
That imperial instinct which the great Latin poet claimed as the 
proud prerogative of his people reappears under new conditions 
in the steady advance and strong hand of the Roman pontifi- 
cate; there is the same political temper, the same tenacity of 
purpose, the same subordination of the abstract and ideal to the 
practical, the same stern intolerance of rivalry or opposition ; 
the Pontifex Maximus of the new order inherited the sceptre 
of the Cwsars. Greece, on the other hand, in the classic 

was the home of philosophy, not the seat of empire; 
it was split up into a number of rival States jealous of their 
independence and refusing all common organization till they 
fell under a foreign yoke. And the Greek Church in like manner 
was the fruitful mother of speculative theology, not the “mother 
and mistress” of an ecclesiastical commonwealth; its several Patri- 
archates were independent of each other, and acknowledged none 
but an honorary primacy either in the Old or the New Rome; its 
schools were the hotbeds of heresy as well as the nurseries of 
sacred learning; it aspired to shape the thought, not to rule the 
destinies, of Christendom. There have been Greek theologians 
and preachers who might rival the subtlety of Plato and the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, but no line of imperial pontifls has sat on 
the thrones of Alexandria or Constantinople. If political am- 
bition has been the ruling principle of the Latin Church, the secret 
alike of its weakness and its strength, the energies of the East have 
been absorbed in controversial discussion; it has produced no 
Hildebrand and provoked the opposition of no Luther. And as 
ancient Greece, from lack of internal coherence and power of 
organization, fell a prey first to a Macedonian and then to a Roman 
master, so has the Eastern Church too often succumbed to the 
despotism of the Sultan or the Czar. But we need not pursue the 
parallel further. Enough has been said tu show how, alike in secular 
and sacred history, East and West exhibit the contrast of an 
individuality tending to anarchy and a centralization hardening 
into despotism. An imperial régime that shall combine the ex- 
cellences and avoid the faults of both extremes has been the 
dream of philosophical statesmen since Plato imagined a republic 
where philosophers should reign, and Aristotle sketched the idea of 
the maySacwevs who should be absolute in power as in justice. 
But the world has long since resigned all expectation of seeing the 
ideal carried out in practice; “ the balance of power” has replaced 
the Monarchia of Dante. It is not so easy for religious minds 
familiarized with the old conception of a Civitas Dei to abandon 
all hope of witnessing in the Church of the future the harmoni- 
ous co-ordination of principles which in their divorce have been 
subject to so much perverse exaggeration. This consummation 
however belongs as yet to the region of unfulfilled ee ; per~ 
ae ot we must wait for St. Malachy’s Pastor Angelicus to make it 
a ty. 
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PANARD. 


N essayist who should not fear to touch the titles of Charles 
Lamb might perhaps take a worse subject than the decay of | 
drinking-songs. For the last half-century it would be difficult to | 

find any instance in the more prominent literatures of Europe of a 
Bacchanalian poet, and the instances (such as that of M. Maurice | 

Boucher) of those who have recently tried to make themselves ex- 
tions to the rule are rather more convincing than the silence | 
of the majority. The maladie du sidele does not seem to have 
had any untavourable eifect on the consumption of fermented 
liquors, but it certainly has interfered with their poetical celebra- 
tion. Perhaps nobody now requires to be lyrically converted to 
the faith of Bacchus ; perhaps nobody has a sufficiently genuine 
belief in that faith to celebrate it. Certain it is that neither in 
English nor in l'rench has the worship of the dive bouteiile been 
—. fertile of late. The last considerable man of letters in 
Sngland who produced genuine drinking-songs was, we suppose, | 
Peacock. Even he, however, had ceased to write them for many 
years before his death. Gryil Grange contains no drinking | 


song to match its admirable “ Love and Age”; Crotchet Castle | 
even has but a solitary snatch: and if we want genuine stuff | 
of the kind, we must go back to Maid Marian and to Head- 
long Hall, It is true that Thackeray's Ballads contain certain 
exhortations to conviviality, the poetical merit of which no one 
will contest. But these are rarely, if ever, pure anacreontics, and 
the charm of “The Mahogany Tree” and “The Age of Wisdom” 
is due at least as much to their melanchely as to their mirth. It 
may be laid down that no one in England whose youth came later 
than the days of the Regency has had the secret of this sort of 
composition ; in France it is very doubtful whether anybody born 
since the Revolution has had it. 

This peculiarity of our time makes us look with something more 
than merely antiquarian interest on poets who have in good faith 
given themselves up to this extinct variety of poetry. Such a one, 
and a remarkably typical representative of the class, was Panard, 
the chief singer of the first Caveau, whose glass (holding a full 
bottle of claret) is to this day religiously preserved by the society 
which inherits the title, whose practice was fully commensurate 
with his theory,aud whose character appears to have approached with 
remarkable closeness the ideal of an anacreontic and epicurean 
bard. Panard was none of the hypocrites who chant Bacchus 
under the inspiration of toast and water, and exhort theic friends 
to be merry over a captain’s biscuit ; nor was he, as far as at this 
distance of time it is possible to discover, in any way hypocritical 
in his affectation of joyeuseté. He kept no malicious diary in 
secret, like Collé jotting down tie weaknesses and misfortunes of 
his friends ; he carried on no war of epigrams with the world at 
large, like Piron ; ie had even, it would seem, no moments of de- | 

jon and ¢wAckpacia like his successor Deseugiers. He lived | 
im peace and charity with all men and women, consumed a vast 
quantity of more or less good wine, and yielded in his turn a vast 
quantity of more or less good verse. 

Panard was a native of Chartres, and, like his friends Collé and 
Piron, was 2 long-liver, despite his addiction to conviviality. He 
‘was born in 1694, and did not die until 1765. The earlier 
of his life seems to have been spent in some small Government 
appointment; for the necessities of the latter part a few of his 
friends, themselves by no means rich, provided by a subscription 
the proceeds of which were invested in a small annuity. Seldom 
indeed was there a more popular person than Panard or one whose 
necessities were less pressing. Marmontel, who, though a very 
much younger man, knew him well, has left a full description of 
his way of life. His abode was the humblest of garrets, almost 
unfurnished. A bed, a couple of chairs which served for a 
wardrobe when his scanty stock of clothes was not on his back, 
and a wig-box, appear to have made up the total. This wig- 
box served him as a treasure chest, just as Campbell used 
to use ‘his slippers for a similar purpose, only that Camp- 
bell’s treasures were authentic bank-notes, and Panard’s were 

i of verse written on bits of paper very much stained 
with wine. When Marmontel, in his capacity of editor of the 
Mercure, wanted something for his poet’s corner, he used (he tells 
us) to go to Panard, and was invariably told to “ look in the wig- 
box,’ where he took his choice. Everybody seems to have been 
fund of the burly songster, whom, as one of his critics has in- 
geniously said, ‘‘ Somebody set running, and the tide of song flowed 
on till the cask was empty.” A member of the Caveau, he was 
the only dissentient when the too severe morality of that convivial 
assemblage turned out the grocer Gallet for the crime of usury. 
“ M. Gallet est prié de diner les dimanches partout ailleurs qu’au 
Caveau,” ran the remarkable invitation or prohibition which, it is 
said at Crébillov’s dictation, expressed the wishes of the Club. But 
Panard was faithful to his friend, even when he had had losses 
and was repenting his usury in the Temple. He divides with Vadé 
the doubtful honour of having dubbed Louis XV. “ Le bien aimé,” 
and in his case, at least, posterity has been content to accept the 
er as a proof merely of innocence and not of servility. 

ike almost all his friends, he wrote for the stage, and, liberally as 
he has for the most part been judged, his critics have been 
obliged to confess that he was nota great dramatic poet. But 
his comic operas and such like pieces are remarkable for the 
abundance and the quality of the songs and verses with which 
they are interspersed. It does not appear that any complete 
edition of Panard has ever beeu published ; and, unlike most of his 
friends, he has not yet profited by the reprinting mania. There is | 


| out effort, is its spontaneous and genuine character. 


‘a very pretty four-volume edition of him issued about the time of 


his death, and another printed some forty years later by the 
chansonnier and vaudevillist Goutlé; but neither of these is at. 
all exhaustive. Nor is Panard a person who calls for a complete 
edition. Onthe other hand, he very well deserves, and is specially 
fitted for, the process of judicious selection ; and it may be hoped 
that in the collection of eighteenth-century poets which M. 
Uzanne has recently begun at the Quantin press he will not be 
passed over. 

The chief thing to be remarked about the unpremeditated verse 
which Panard poured out in vast quantities, and apparently with- 
The senti- 
ments may be false or conventional, but there is a sincerity of con- 
viction about the singer which is not to be mistaken. When 
Panard says, 

Il n’y a rien sur la terre 
De si bon nide si beau que le verre, 
he says an absurdity, no doubt, and not a very novel absurdity 
either; but of his individual belief in the proposition there can 
hardly be any doubt. There is a quaint epigram of his which in 
anybody else's mouth might seem only an ingenious conceit. It 
runs thus :— 
Tout passe, amis: tout passe dans la terre. 
Ce sont du ciel les ordres absolus. 
Tel qui voit du vin dans mon verre 
Dans un moment n’en verra plus. 

Evidently the poet has just been struck by this painful application 
of the law that nothing endures. Not Mr. Browning himself feels 
more keenly the inability of the soul's and the body's hand-palms to 
keep one good fair wise thing just as they clasped it. In all the line 
of anacreontic bards Panard perhaps is the only one in whom this 
absolutely genuine tone is to be found. He does not sing, or drink, 
or sing about drinking because it is the proper thing to do, or 
because he has some ingenious notions that can be brought in, or 
for any other reason of the kind, but solely because he believes 
what he says. Hear him, for instance, in the following song, 


| Which displays a very remarkable science both of verse aud 


rhyme :— 
J’ai toujours, Bacchus, 
Célébre ton jus. 
N’en perdons pas la coutume, 


Grace a la liqueur 
Qui lave mon ceeur, 
Nul souci ne me consume. 


Seconde moi, De ce vin gris 
Que peut sans toi Que je chéris 
Ma plume ? L’écume! 


Coule & longs traits 
Dans mon é€pais 
Volume. 
Viens, mon cher patron, 
Sois men Apollon, 
Viens, mon cher ami! 
hume! 


Lorsque j’en boi 
Quel feu chez moi 
S‘allume! 
Nectar enchanteur, 
‘Tu fais mon bonheur , 
Que j’ # Viens, mon cher ami! Que j’ & 
hume ! 


Champagne divin, 
Du plus noir chagrin 
Tu dissipes l’amertume. 
Tu sais mirir, 
Tu sais guérir 
Le rhume. 
Quel gout flatteur 
‘la douce odeur 
Parfume! 
Pour tant de bienfaits 
Et pour taut d’attraits . 
Viens, mon cher ami! que j’ t’ hume! 


Here is a less quaint and artificial arrangement of rhyme which, 
however, is not without its charms :— 


J’aime Bacchus, j’aime Manon, 


En partageant ainsi mes veux 
Tous deux partagent ma _ten- 


Mon cceur en est plus & son aise ; 
Quand il me manque l’un des deux 

L’autre me soulage et m’appaise. 
Ah! etc. 


dresse : 
Tous deux ont troublé ma raison 
Par une aimable et douce ivresse. 
Ah! qu’elle est belle. Ah! qu’il est 


C’est le refrain de ma chanson. 


Quand le vin coule dans mon cceur 
Et que ma mignonne est présente, 
Je ressens une vive ardeur 
Et dans un doux transport je 
chante, 
Ah! etc. 


Nanette en me brillant d'amour 
Me rend le vin plus agréable ; 
Le vin par un juste retour 


De Manon si j’avais le eeeur, 

Lui seul pourroit me satisfaire,. 
Mais ses refus ou sa rigueur 

Me rendent le vin nécessaire. 
Ah! etc. 


Des maux qu’elle me fait souffrir 
C’est ce nectar qui me délivre. 
Vingt fois elle m’a fait mourir, 


La rend & mes yeux plus aimable. Vingt fois Bacchus m/’a fait 
Ah! ete. revivre ! 
Ah! ete. 


Here, again, is an epigram, than which many worse have found 
their way into anthologies, old and new :— 

Lorsque le chantre de la Thraee 

Dans les sombres lieux descendit, 

On punit d’abord son audace 

Par sa femme qu’on lui reudit. 

Mais bientot par un justice 

Qui fit honneur au dieu des morts, 

Ce dieu lui reprit Eurydice 

Pour prix de ses divins accords, 
Marmontel called him “le La Fontaine du Vaudeville,” and, 
bold as is the appellation, it is perhaps not destitute of appro- 
priateness. Panard really had, and did not affect, the curious 
mixture of simplicity and wit which distinguished his mor 
famous predecessor. His funeral discourse on the unfortunate 
Gallet, to whose tomb he had been paying a farewell visit, is an 
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instance. “Tis me l’ont mis, monsieur,” said he to a sympathizing 

uaintance who met him in the street, and inquired the reason 
of his evident disquietude; “ils me l’ont mis sous une gouttiére! 
Lui qui depuis l’age de la raison n’a pas bu un seul verre d'eau!” 
It would be an entire misconception of the character of the man 
to see in this the sort of ill-timed joke that Chamfort or 
Rulhiéres might have made. It is exactly the idea which might 
occur to anybody, but which no one but a child would express 
without some malicious intent. 

There are, of course, different estimates of the value of childish- 
ness in full-grown men. Panard, however, is at least interesting 
as the last genuine specimen of it in a literature where its mani- 
festations had once been many. In other contemporary singers 
there is, indeed, insouciance ; but it is insouciance which has been 
the subject of a great deal of souci. They say, “I don’t care about 

tting into the Academy, not I,” and they proceed to prove this 

vy laboriously attacking in’a hundred epigrams the institution 
which is beneath their notice. ‘They say ‘I was born gay,” and 
they keep a private journal written, not with ink, but with pure 
gall. There is nothing of this about Panard. His heaven is, in- 
deed, a somewhat curiously placed heaven, for it is to be found in 
2 well-stocked cellar. But no believer in the most mystical of re- 
ligions could celebrate his belief more assiduously or with a more 
cheerful and unhesitating devotion. 


RESTORATION OF SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


HE “battle of the roofs” has broken out in a fresh place. 
The field of conflict has been transferred from Hertfordshire 
to Nottinghamshire, where it rages with all its old intensity. De- 
feated at St. Albans, where we may now see the high-pitched roof 
stretching majestically from end to end of the gigantic nave, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, with Mr. 
Morris as their leader, have opened a new campaign at South- 
well, only to sustain an equally crushing overthrow. South- 
well Minster, as most of our readers are aware, is one of our 
proximate cathedrals, and there, as at St. Albans, much has 
to be done to adapt the Minster to its new dignity. It is 
true the cases are not quite parallel. Southwell Minster, having 
been for centuries the seat of a well-endowed collegiate church, 
which somehow managed to survive the shock of the Reformation 
to fall a victim to the ic-stricken and unintelligent legislation 
of the Church reformers of the last generation, has always been 
maintained in complete structural soundness; nor has any ex- 
tensive system of repair been needed, as at St. Albans, to preserve 
the fabrie from collapse. In this, too, Southwell is more fortunate 
(or unfortunate?) than her Hertfordshire sister, that while the 
guardians of the Abbey Church of St. Albans have had to beg im- 
— preserve the building from utter ruin, a very large 
sum—we believe between 20,000/, and 30,000/.—rescued from the 
plunder of the collegiate foundation is available for the restoration 
of the fabric. This restoration has been long projected, and has re- 
peatedly been the subject of public animadversion during the last 
few years. One of our contemporaries, ever zealous in the cause 
of the anti-restorationists, but not always guiding its zeal with 
knowledge or diseretion, sounded the note of alarm. Southwell 
Minster, it told us, was to be given over to the axes and hammers 
of the restorer. The ancient flat ceilings covering the nave and 
transepts were to be removed ; the low roofs were to be replaced 
by roofs of a high pitch; the western towers were to be capped 
with huge leaden i on the choir was to be pulled to pieces, its 
stalls destroyed, and the whole rearranged to suit modern notions 
of ritual propriety. The restoration which had been slowly 
creeping round the fabric, to the obliteration of the features 
which told its architectural history, showed what was in store for 
the remainder. If not checked, the mason would soon effectually 
wipe out all its architectural interest, and make Archbishop 
Thomas’s venerable Minster to all intents and purposes a modern 
building. The indictment, it will be seen, was a sweeping one. 
The reply of Mr. Ewan Christian, the architect to wkom the 
work of restoration had been entrusted by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, was, however, perfectly easy. The roof and ceilings 
whose threatened demolition was denounced as an act of Van- 
dalism were modern constructions dating from the conflagration 
of 1711; the proposed spires were exact reproductions of those 
needlessly removed in 1801; the stalls mourned over were plaster 
ies, Bernasconi, of the old stone stalls still remaining 
intact; while the fittings of the choir, with its deal pews and 
cumbrous galleries, blocked arches and choked aisles, exhibited an 
example of everything that was to be avoided in church arrangement, 
If former restorers had substituted copies of the Norman windows 
for those inserted in later times, with the mistaken object of bringing 
every part of the church back to its original design, no such tam- 
pering with medieval work would be possible now; the first prin- 
ciple of the present restoration being the religious conservation of 
every ancient feature, to whatever style it belonged, and absti- 
nence from all change which could tend to obscure the history of 
the building. 

So compan an answer to _ count of the indictment 
silenced the opponents for a time. sides, they were employing 
all their artillery against the restorers of St. Albans, and had none 
to spare for the defence of Southwell. A random shot was fired 
every now and then to remind the Southwell authorities that 
they were being watched, and had better take care what they were 


about. A slight passage at arms in the Times between Mr. Street 
and Precentor Venables brought into prominence the difficulty 
caused by the beautiful, but inconvenient, high close choir 
screen. But no serious opposition to the restoration was at- 
tempted, and Mr. Christian was allowed to mature his design un- 
molested. The peace, however, was hollow. Mr. Morris’s force 
-was biding its time. No sooner was the St. Albans campaign 
definitely settled than it began to open the trenches before 
Southwell. Ifthe restorers could not be routed they might be 
effectually harassed, and their operations rendered very uncom- 
fortable. The scheme might be denounced as a piece of 
barbarism, destructive of the ancient character of the Minster 
and of its value as a national record, and a good deal of 
wholesome indignation might thus be awakened. For this 
purpose a memorial—“ verbosa et grandis epistola”—was prepared 
and presented to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in whose hands, 
since the final extinction of the Chapter in 1873, the destiny of 
the Minster has rested. This memorial, to the amazement 
of all who remembered the choir of Southwell in its old be- 
pewed and begalleried condition, opened with a protest against the 
removal of the fittings, as “an entirely unnecessary alteration,” 
since, though they were “ modern and poor in quality,” they were 
quite adequate to the requirements of cathedral service. When it 
is borne in mind that these fittings deplored by Mr. Morris and 
his friends consisted of deal pews of the meanest kind, with thin 
oak-panelled fronts in the feeble Gothic of the day, put up about 
sixty years since (the lead of the roofs being sold to meet the 
expense), and huge galleries containing private boxes for high-class 
worshippers, which filled up the lovely Early English arches and 
reduced the aisles to low dark passages cabined off into closets and 
coal cellars, and that their arrangement was utterly subversive of 
the first principles of ritual propriety, we begin to appreciate the 
force of the rebound which has brought men of the highest culti- 
vation andintelligence to defend, perhaps even to admire, the tasteless 
monstrosities of which it has been the object of all intelligent lovers 
of our ancient churches and minsters to relieve them, and to demand 
their preservation as authentic relics, historically valuable as “mark- 
ing a period.” Fanaticism can hardly go further than when the re- 
tention of such galleries as used to encumber the lovely choir of South- 
well is advocated as imparting “a fitted look to a big building ”— 
which, if“ never intended to be nakedly seen from the base to the 
apex,” was certainly never meant to be entirely blocked up and 
hidden—as “ concealing nothing that is not sufficiently expressed 
elsewhere” (here the memorialists are beyond us; do they mean 
that if one or two bays of an aisle are left open, all the other bays 
may be cut in two by galleries, and rendered invisible?) and as 
“helping to give a homely and inhabited appearance to the edifice.” 
This is amazing language to be held byarchitectsand artists in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Fifty years ago indeed there 
would have been nothing astonishing in it. We fancy that we 
used to hear such language in the early days of the Cambridge 
Camden Society, when “ rash young men ” led the assault on pews 
—‘ pens,” they used ignominiously to call them—and galleries, in 
which, we were gravely told, it was “ impossible to pray,” and 
fluttered the propriety of churchwardens and rectors to whom 
these time-honoured arrangements were almost as sacred as the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Royal Supremacy. But when we find 
a Society established for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
deprecating the removal of a wretched deal gallery, foisted into a 
thirteenth-century building hardly more than half a century ago, 
we rub our eyes and ask what these gentlemen’s definition of 
“ancient” is, and what sense they give to the “ protection ” they 
are pledged to extend to our old buildings. Is there any doubt 
that they would feel themselves bound to “ protect” Southwell 
Minster trom the intrusion of such a hideous deformity if it were 
now contemplated ? Why, then, in the name of common sense, 
should an existence of half a century reverse the character of an art, 
and lead intelligent and cultivated men to denounce as something 
akin to desecration the removal of a hideous incumbrance, the 
erection of which, if projected now, they would with equal 
vehemence protest against? The Society, if true to its title, has 
before it so valuabie and so necessary a career, and, as we have 
witnessed in the last few days in its vigorous but temperate action 
on behalf of St. Mark’s at Venice, can prosecute its work, 
when it deigus so to do, without revolting common sense, 
that we the more regret to see its powers for good weakened, 
and its influence with thinking men rendered nugatory, by 
an obstinate fanaticism which resists all change simply as 
change, and would consecrate the worst abominations of an 
age when the spirit of art, as of religion, was all but dead, b 
investing them with the false halo of antiquity. But these choir 
fittings—including also the Bernasconi plaster screens, the destruc- 
tion of which, though sanctioned by Mr. Street and Mr. Christie, 
may legitimately be regretted by the most orthodox ecciesiolo- 
gist as really remarkable works, full of ancient feeling, and well 
deserving the place they have found in the Art Museum at Not- 
tingham—are things of the past. the memorialists proceed to 
those works which are as yet only contemplated, and which 
they hope their intervention may avert. They understand—and 
a thrill of horror runs through the whole anti-restorationist body 
at so monstrous a plan—that the “ Commissioners have sanctioned 
a scheme for removing the present low-pitched roofs and the flat 
ceiling, and substituting high-pitched roofs open internally through- 
| out the church.” Against this design they urge that the present 
| roofs have existed for centuries, appearing in Hollar’s engraving in 
Dugdale’s JJonastivon, that all trace of the design of the original 
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roof has been lost, and that restoration must be conjectural; that 
the flat ceilings, though confessedly modern and rude in style and 
execution, probably represent not unfaithfully those destroyed in 
the fire of 1711, an (a point on which the memorialists lay 

t stress) that such an alteration of the roofs will involve 
the “obliteration” of what they are pleased to call “the 
wooden lantern” between the two western towers; which lan-, 
tern is really nothing more than a portion of the roof some- 
what awkwardly raised at the west end of the nave, after the erec- 
tion of the large Perpendicular west window, the tracery of which 
the flat ceiling, if prolonged, would have cut across and 
tially hidden. On these grounds they express the hope that 
the Commissioners will refrain from carrying “ out an alteration ” 
which they deem to be “ perfectly unnecessary and uncalled- 
for, and which will in no sense add to the safety or beauty of the 
Church ”; and they call upon them to “ devote the funds at their 
disposal to the preservation in its present state of the interesting 
building committed to their charge.” 

Such a memorial, proceeding from a body of highly cultivated 
men, some of them eminent in their respective professions, who 
have devoted themselves to art in its highest phase, could 
not fail to receive the most respectful consideration. But what is 
the truth? The Minster as we see it now is the mutilated wreck 
of storm and fire, and the victim of a base economy which exe- 
cuted essential repairs at the smallest possible cost, and brutally 
pulled down what it was inconvenient to restore. The lowering 
of the roofs may, indeed, have taken place at a comparatively 
early period. The late Prebendary Dimock, long connected with 
this church, to the elucidation of whose history he devoted his 
rare archeological gifts, states that “no record remains when the 
church so unhappily lost its high-pitched roof and lofty gables,” 
and agrees with the memorialists that “they were certainly gone 
before 1672, when Hollar’s engravings were executed, where they 
are represented both in nave and choir in the same form as they 
are now.” Mr. Christian is inclined to question the value of 
this evidence, Hollar’s engravings “not being sufliciently accu- 
rate to stand against the evidence afforded by the building 
itself.” But, though the accuracy of the drawings in the Mon- 
asticon is far from unimpeachable, and they may be proved to 
be incorrect in a multitude of minor points, Hollar was too 
good a draughtsman to misrepresent so essential a feature as the 
pitch of a roof; and we can hardly be wrong in believing that, 
when he took his view of Southwell Minster, the roofs and gables 
were of the same form as we now see them. But, however this 
may be, the weathe:-mouldings on the central tower prove that 
the roofs were originally of a high pitch, and that their present 
flattened form may be traced to later alterations, due, as Mr. 
Christian says, rather to ‘‘ economical reasons than to any cousidera- 
tions as to satisfactory effect.” The process adopted was indeed one 
which has been repeated in hundreds of our churches, with the same 
result of loss of outline. The ends of the beams resting on the 
wall plates became decayed ; the rotten part was sawn off, and the 
same timbers were used again, their shortened length necessitating 
a flatter roof, with a more obtuse angle. Nothing has been more 
destructive than this process of the dignity and beauty of our 
ecclesiastical buildings. Whether in the colossal mass of St. 
Albans, and the less vast, but still mighty, fabric of Southwell, or 
in the smallest village church, the effect has been equally disas- 
trous, “The poor church has become,” in Mr. Dimock’s words, 
‘in comparison with what it once was, mutilated, debased, and 
earth-clinging ; a wretched lifeless remnant,” a poor parody of its 
former self. The first and most essential step, therefore, in any 
well-considered restoration is, where possible, to raise the roofs to 
their original elevation, and to reconstruct the old gables. This may 
be done with the most perfect accuracy at Southwell, where the 
trace of the old roof on the central tower precisely determines 
the angle taken by the rafters. The “identity” of the church 
therefore, instead of being, us the memorialists strangely assert, 
“destroyed,” will be restored—its identity, that is, with the 
minster as it first rose in its stately proportions as the mother- 
church of the county of Nottingham ; while its value as a national 
record, so far from being “ placed in jeopardy,” will be greatly 
enhanced by the reinstatement of its form as it appeared in the 
days of our Norman and Plantagenet Kings. T e removal of 
the flat ceilings and the opening of the roof to its full height is a 
separate consideration. That these ceilings, however “ broad and 
simple in design,’ dwarf the church, and have no intrinsic beauty 
to recommend them, is certain; and it is equally beyond a doubt 
that the interior will gain greatly in dignity by theirremoval. But 
a ceiling either perfectly flat, as at St. Albans and the transepts of 
Peterborough, or slightly coved, as in the nave of that cathedral, 
was the normal covering of the wider spaces of our great Norman 
churches ; and, if the desire of the architect is to reproduce the 
church in its original form, a ceiling on the old lines, but of better 
workmanship, would have been more in accordance with the 
design of the first builders than the proposed open roof. We 
believe that it is intended to retain the flat ceiling in the transepts. 
We should not be altogether sorry to hear it was to be pene to 
the nave. 

As we understand that the reroofing of the nave and transepts, 
together with the rebuilding of the lofty western spires and the 
restoration of the tall pyramidal roof ot the exquisite Decorated 
chapter-house, is actually contracted for, and will be commenced 
forthwith, the action of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings will have proved as ineffectual in this case as it did at 
St. Albavs. It will not, however, have been in vain if it tends to 


convince some of the members of that Society of the real injury 
which is being done to the excellent cause for the promotion 
of which it was established by the mistaken mode in which its 
leaders have sought to give expression to the principles it pro- 
fesses, and have jeopardized by their unreasoning fanaticism the 
buildings which they desired to protect. There must be many 
besides the Bishop of Truro—who has been driven out of the 
Society by the harassing obstructiveness and uncalled-for inter- 
ference of the Committee in the matter of the old parish church 
at Truro, while Mr. Pearson was taking so much trouble and 
showing so much ability in incorporating all its most valuable 
portions into the new cathedral of which it will form who 
will find themselves compelled to sever their connexion with a body 
which would pledge them to the maintenance of deal pews and 
galleries, and resistance to the restoration of the undeniably 
ancient features of a building because it had the misfortune to 
lose them two or three centuries back. 


MISSING SHIPS AND CASTAWAY PASSENGERS. 


HE passengers of the Guion steamship Arizona who have 

lately been landed at Liverpool from the Caspian have 
reason to thank Providence and recent improvements in ship- 
building for a very fortunate escape. The Arizona was going at 
the rate of fifteen knots, when she ran into a drifting island of 
ice which threatened to topple over upon her bodily. As it was, 
the foredeck was encumbered with falling masses said to have 
been several tons in weight; the iron bows were shivered, though 
happily the bulkheads remained intact; and the vessel must in- 
fallibly have gone down by the head had it not been for the 
solidity of the workmanship and the strength of the water-tight 
compartments. It is certain that any ordinary steamship, and far 
more one of the old-fashioned liners, would have been reported 
“missing” after so tremendous a collision. It is seldom we have 
so circumstantial an account of an escape from such imminent 
danger, and the interesting narratives of some of the n- 
gers supply a painfully clear explanation of those secrets of the 
ocean which ean only in each separate case be solved by an 
effort of imagination. As a rule, the great Atlantic steam- 
packet Companies can boast of a surprising immunity from dis- 
asters. Yet disasters have happened from time to time, and 
one of the most terrible occurred some ten years ago, when 
the City of Boston sailed from New York for the Mersey in the 
month of February, never to be heard of again. We do not re- 
member whether it was suggested at the time that she had 
encountered anything more serious than the ordinary rough 
weather that may be expected in the Atlantic in the middle of 
winter. It was hardly doubted that she had met with a similar 
mishap to that which so nearly proved fatal to the Arizona; and 
now we may in some measure picture the scenes on board when, 
instead of being assured after the first moments of alarm by a 
reasonable prospect of escape, her passengers were awakened from 
an untroubled sense of security to face the certainty of sudden 
and terrible death. 

It is.almost impossible indeed fully to realize the horrors of a 
contrast which illustrates perhaps more forcibly than anything 
else the uncertainties of human existence. No doubt we talk of 
the dangers of the deep, of the plank between the sailor and 
eternity; but, as a matter of fact, passengers who book them- 
selves with one of the leading steam Companies hardly dream of 
the possibility of the voyage having an unlucky termination. The 
class of people who are liable to be cast away and drowned is sup- 
posed to consist of those who go to sea in superannuated merchant 
ships, overladen screws, and undermanned colliers, and who have 
habitually to face recognized risks in a calling that is known to be 
dangerous. It is a rare event when a great passenger steamer like the 
London founders at sea, and we hear afterwards how croakers, 
sagacious after the mishap, had predicted all manner of misfor- 
tunes for her, as she sat low in the water, “ like a floating coffin.” 
In any case, if there should be peril attending a sea voyage, there 
is a vague impression that there will be time enough to think 
about it; that lifeboats will come off to the vessel in the 
breakers ; that lines carried out from the land will brid 
the boiling surf; in short, that somehow or other you will 
be saved, being quit for the fright and perhapsa ducking. Em- 
barking on one of the great ocean steamers, the mind is so full of 
minor interests and anxieties that there is no room to conjure up 
extravagant phantoms. Whether or not you have the terrors of sea- 
sickness before your eyes, there is always a question of your little 
comforts and luxuries. You are pre-occupied as to the position of 

our berth, and especially as to the fellow-tenants of your cabin. 
You are talking over the comparative merits of the cuisine of rival 
Companies, probably drawing comparisons to the disadvantage of the 
ene you have happened to patronize; and you are criticizing the 
manners of the captain, and possibly his seamanship. As the 
days go on with their slow monotony, you gradually settle down 
into the routine of the floating boarding-house. You make your- 
self more and more at home, as you cunform yourself to the new 
life and form intimacies with your temporary companions. You 
cut into the after-dinner rubber, or join in the little dance, or are 
persuaded to take part in the choral accompaniments, though 
you make small pretension to voice or ear. Should it happen 
to blow, if you are a tolerable sailor and have learned to 
keep your sea-legs, you only appreciate your homelike comforts 
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the more. There is something soothing in smoking your evening 
cigar in the little deck-saloon, as the lamps are swaying in sym- 
pathy with the floor, and the wind is moaning through the shrouds 
and rattling the funnel-stays. There is something exhilarating in 
making a short rush through the sleet to the cabin hatchway; 
when the blackness of the night seems all the blacker for the light 
you have left and the light you are going to. Of course you 
ought to pity the poor sailors keeping their cold watch on deck; 
but it is doubtful whether the thought of their discomfort does not 
send a genial glow through your selfish heart, as you turn in in 

our comfortable cabin and tuck the blankets snugly round you. 
Yen have closed a fairly well-spent day of trivialities, and are re- 
cruiting to kill time in an equally satisfactory way on the morrow. 

All at once you are rudely awakened by a shock which possibly 
shoots you on to the floor. The ship is still quivering from stem 
to stern; there is a heavy rasping and rending of timber forward; 
and then follow the shrill shrieks of women, and of men too, 

iercing through the duller roar of the storm. Or, should the acci- 
aot take place in a calm, it may be scarcely a whit less horrible, 
especially if there is fog. Perhaps the cabin door may be 
jammed by the starting of the bulkheads; and in that case 
it is like being nailed up alive in a coffin. If it be not, 
your first impulse is to rush on deck and find out what is 
the matter; and that is what nineteen people out of twenty 
will do. In the agitation of the moment, in the devouring 
anxiety to know what is happening, there is notime for the most 
hurried toilet. Those who are the feeblest are probably the 
most frightened, and it is much if they have had the presence of 
mind to draw on a pairof boots and snatch a blanket. There, in 
the motley, half-naked crowd in the saloon or on deck, is nothing 
but horror, terror, and confusion, At least the very few who 
keep their presence of mind can exercise no appreciable influence 
in calming the rest. In such a surprise as we have been imagin- 
ing, even the captain has no comfort to give. To the groups 
that separated so cheerfully a few hours before, those lively 
reunions round the piano or in the smoking-room seem as if they 
had happened years or ages before, so entirely have circumstances 
been revolutionized. But events are maturing so rapidly that 
there is no time to think. Those who have staggered on to the 
heaving deck can hardly keep their footing on the slippery slope, 
even if they have laid hold of some shroud or are clinging to the 
hatches. And the ominous slope of the deck gradually becomes 
more precipitous, as down below in the fog or in the darkness 
forward they hear the rushing and the gurgling of the water, 
which is surely filling the fore hold as the vessel settles down by 
the head before the final plunge in the whirlpool. 

Whether the ship has come to grief in the darkness of a stormy 
night, or, what is perhaps more probable, in the treacherous still- 
ness of a blinding fog, the fate of the passengers may be more 
fortunate should she go down at once. For their miseries may 
be only aggravated and prolonged when some handfuls of them 
succeed in getting away in boats which never survive to reach the 
shore or a passing vessel. The odds are, we suppose, that when 
® strong steamer shivers against an iceberg, she may still keep 
afloat for a greater or shorter time. It is a satisfactory proof of 
discipline and courage if, in the surprise and confusion of the 
moment, the regular boat crews answer to the call to lower away. 
But it too often happens that the lowering gear is out of order, 
that the men managing it are unskilled at the work, that the boat 
is swamped almost as soon as it touches the water, or broken in 
pieces by the billows against the side of the ship. Should it be 
safely lowered, it is but too easy to imagine the excitement that 
prevails among the many who are drawing in a lottery in which 
there can be prizes for only a few. It may be assumed that 
among those who are let down over the steep sides of the ship into 
the watery abyss that is but dimly lighted by the lanterns tossing 
in the boat below, there is a great proportion of women and chil- 
dren. We believe that Englishmen generally in such circumstances 
feel bound by humanity and honour, or by the force of common 
opinion, to make way for their weaker and more helpless com- 
panions. But these women, eager for the chance of life whether 
for their own sakes or for their children, have either been 
crushing forward in overpowering agitation, or they had col- 
lapsed into stupor till they were roused by others who were 
thinking and acting for them. In either case they are sure to 
be ill provided for a voyage in mid-ocean starting in the dark- 
ness of a winter night. Packed as closely as the boat can 
bear; huddled together on the hard benches or crouching 
in water upon the planks in the bottom; the rain or sleet 
beating down on them; a bitter wind searching their marrow 
through the clinging folds of their coverings, with a wave every 
now and then breaking in on them and setting the men to bale, 
they count the weary hours of night, till in the dulling of their 
overtaxed faculties they almost lose thought of the flight of 
time. ‘The arousing in the morning with the break of day must 
be like coming from under the influence of an anodyne in the 
course of a painful operation, except that these sufferers are only 
at the beginning of their miseries. Their hope may be that 
they are in the track of vessels, or they may have to quit the 
track and resign that chance in order to steer a course for the 
nearest land. The men may labour heavily at the oars without 
ever catching sight of a sail or of the smoke-wreath from a 
distant steamer, their eyes may be gladdened by the vision for 
which they have been straining, and yet they may be passed un- 


perceived after all in the agonies of disappointed Jope. But we 


need not follow them further. Such things have happened but | 


— 


too often, and will happen again; but it is a consolation to believe 
that they happen with decreasing frequency, and that, though 
rivalry may sometimes endanger steamers by inducing them to 
aim at perilously quick passages, yet, on the whole, the enterprise 
of competing lines makes the ocean passages safer every year. 


PINAFORE INTERVIEWED. 


| weeny who do not happen to have read the New York Herald 
(triple sheet) of November 6 are unaware of certain things 
which we propose to have the pleasure of telling them. They may 
be glad in the first place to become acquainted with some capa- 
bilities of expression in the English or American language of 
which they may not have dreamed, unless indeed, like the 
gifted being who has written the first part of an article headed 
“Gilbert and Sullivan, the Builders of H.M.S. Pinafore,” they 
have been mindful of that childhood’s happy hour in which the 
first knew that “ Balbus has built, or is about to build, a wall. 
With this memory fresh in their minds they might have said that, 
“by the time these lines reach you, the author and composer of 
H.M.S. Pinafore will have landed, or be just about to land, in 
America,” but would perhaps have hardly reached the height of 
saying that it may be interesting to “ collocate a few notes” con- 
cerning Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. They cannot fail to be sur- 
prised, as probably Mr. Gilbert himself will be, to learn that the 
clever playwright has written such comedies as An Old Scare, and 
they may well be puzzled by the information contained in the fol- 
lowing sentence :—“ More recently he (Mr. Gilbert) in Gretchen 
has made a daring attempt to deal with a subject consecrated by 
the genius of Goethe, which the author asserts in the preface to 
the published edition ofit has not had a fair trial.” But, if the London 
Correspondent of the Herald seems to delight in mystifying his 
readers as to the authorship of Faust, the “ interviewer,” who 
follows close on his heels, makes up for it by dealing at first with 
the simplest factsin the simplest way. “ It was a bitter cold morn- 
ing,” he writes with an impressive severity which he hastens to 
correct by a poetical touch in the next sentence, in which he states 
with becoming simplicity the fact that “the two famous repre- 
sentatives of English comic opera were still at breakfast,” but adds 
that they were “ delightfully ensconced amid a bevy of charming 
American young ladies.” This charming picture did not, how- 
ever, overcome the Herald reporter’s sense of the importance of 
the moment, Like Mr. Stanley when he greeted Dr. Livingstone, 
he came straight to the point in these solemn words:—“ I have 
come here from the Herald to greet you upon your arrival on 
American soil”—which, by the by, they not yet reached. 
Strange to say Mr. Gilbert was so little impressed by the gravity 
of this address that he “laughed, and amiably introduced his 
comrade in arms Mr. Sullivan ”; after which the two comrades in 
arms and the messenger of the Herald descended to a state-room 
where “ the reporter found a seat on a large cigar-box, containing, 
according to Mr. Sullivan’s statement ” (the reporter is evidently 
filled with a caution befitting his important post), “not less than 
five hundred cigars, while the composer crouched upon another box, 
and Mr. Gilbert rested himself as well as he could against the 
sharp wooden edge of his berth.” 

The conversation was for some little time, we are told, of the most 
informal kind, in which it resembled the attitudes of the people sup- 
porting it; and the first thing recorded is that the “ comrades in 
arms ” confessed that they had rather dreaded being “ interviewed,” 
but did not care how often they went through the process if it 
was always as pleasant as the Herald reporter made it. On his 
side the interviewer was much delighted at finding the interviewed 
did not resemble the accounts which he had heard of them, 
“which represented more especially Mr. Gilbert as a man of 
austere and haughty temperament.” The reaction carried him into 
an extravagance of enthusiasm strangely at variance with the 
studied severity of his opening address, and he records that “it 
would appear to the most indifferent observer,” and much more 
then to the reporter of the New York Herald, “that they must 
shed gladness upon any company in which they happened to be.” 
Having told us amongst other things that Mr. Sullivan “ keeps a 
monocle dangling over one eye while the other twinkles merrily 
at you,” which is certainly a remarkable feat, the reporter 
goes on to give us some choice extracts from the conversa- 
tion. Here is one of them:—“‘It is rather hard,’ said 
Gilbert, with great good humour, ‘when one has done for 
years serious work—work at least aiming to be so—to find, after 
all, that a frothy trifle like this should have so far exceeded in its 
success the work which one has held in far more serious estimation. 
For we really had no idea that it would be such an extraordi 
success, you know!’” Producers of “frothy trifles” have been 
known to make similar complaints before now; and it may be 
thought that Mr. Gilbert’s case is not, after all, a particularly hard 
one. Having learnt this from Mr. Gilbert, the reporter, anxious 
no doubt to do justice to the impartiality of the Herald, turned 
his attention to Mr. Sullivan (as to whom he had previously dis- 
covered that his eyes were soulful), and took advantage of a re- 
mark of the composer’s, as to the popularity of Pinafore, to open 
fire upon him with a question which showed the versatility of his 
own, and presumably of the Herald's, nature. “Under what in- 
spiration,” he asked, with a frankness which again reminds us of 
our old friend Balbus, “ was it composed—champagne, or Bass’s 
ale?” “Mr, Sullivan”—and this, we think, “is greatly to his 
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eredit”—laughed and explained that much of the music was 
written while he was seriously ill. The reporter, conscious of his | 
great mission, plied him with yet more questions, the first of | 
which is distinguished by the splendid simplicity which it is 

rhapsa pity that he ever abandoned. “ Did these striking airs,” 
. asked, “ occur to you spontaneously, or did you have to search | 
for them, as it were ?” This question was answered, and still the | 
reporter was insatiable. He asked, or, as he puts it, “queried,” 
how the words came to fit the music so well; and, having been 
satisfied on this point, said, “ Did you expect these familiar quo- 
tations from Pinafore to become the popular catchwords which 
they now are? ” “ Never!” was Mr. Gilbert’s serious and emphatic 
reply, and of course the reporteranswered him with “ What, never? ” 

. Gilbert went on to say something which, it seems to us, 
was well worth saying when he was questioned about the next 
piece to be produced by himself and Mr. Sullivan. His notion in 
this, as in Pinafore, he said, was “to treat a thoroughly farcical 
subject in a thoroughly serious manner.” This is, we think, the 
true spirit of burlesque; and, if the tragedy in The Critic were played _ 
as Mr. Gilbert causes his pieces to be played, it would be infinitely 
more funny than it is when actors overlay it, as they are 
wont to do, with imparted comic business and “ gag.” The rest of 
the conversation is of a less interesting character, but it is no 
doubt pleasant to be assured that “ it went chattily on” until it | 
was broken up, not by the arrival, but by the “ advent,” of the 
Custom-house officers. When this happened Mr. Sullivan, the 
reporter notes, declared his five hundred cigars and some new | 
elothes brought for an American friend, and then appeared on deck | 
“ wrapped in a huge fur-trimmed overcoat, in which he paced the | 
deck, the cynosure of all eyes.” Every one who looked at him or 
at his comrade in-arms “ seemed to give a good-natured smile—the 
very air in wiich they had their being appeared to be infectious 
with hilarity.” In this sentence we again are reminded of the | 
eaution imposed on the Herald reporter by his weighty office. 
He will not commit himself rashly, as an ordinary mortal might. 
He might be deceived by a vain semblance, and he guards him- 
self against future reproach by sugyvesting that the smiles and 
hilarity infecting the air in which Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert 
had their being may, after all, have been delusive appearances. 
When he comes to deal with such solid facts as Custom-house 
officers, he feels more at liberty to speak freely, and without | 
saying anything about “seeming” or “ appearing,” he boldly sets | 
it down that “even the Custom-house oilicers, usually so ada- 
mantine, were melted and turned quite civilly to the author and | 
composer of the Pinafore.” 

To have seen these things was much, but it was not enough to | 
satisfy the ambition of the Herald reporter. He evidently felt 
that his report ought to sparkle with witticisms picked up from | 
the “comrades in arms,” and as they did not happen to make | 
any jokes during the interview which they were compelled to 
undergo, he was reduced to picking up some at second-hand, or, 
as he himself puts it, “ the passengers told the reporter of some of 
the many witty things said by Gilbert during the trip.” Then he 
tells us these witty things, with the heading “Gilbert's Funny 
Sayings.” This is the first of them. “At dinner on one oc- 
casion when the dessert, composed ” (very oddly) “ of pie and tart, 
was brought in, the author imitating the rhythm of ‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,’ drily and sententiously said, ‘Good pie, sweet tart, 
good pie,’ which created immense laughter.” And this is the 
second and last :— Another evening the captain came down with 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour in the lappel of his coat. A 
French passenger remarked that the captain was décoré. ‘ Yes,” 
Mr. Gilbert said quickly, “ Quarter-deck-oré ” ! 


REVIEWS. 


GERMANY, PRESENT AND PAST.* 


IVEN an author well known as a man of varied and curious 
reading, and who is obviously a shrewd observer to boot; 

and given, torether with a subject full of matter, a sound con- 
ception of a rational and relatively thorough way of treating it, 
there seems some reason for disappointment when the result is 
an unsatis!actory compilation like that before us. We have not 
often read a prefuce with greater pleasure than Mr. Baring- 
Gould's, for it shows him to be alive to the fact that, while the 
world has had enough, and more than enough, of descriptions of 
the pays des milliards and its inhabitants, there is still ample room 


| Visits to Germany. 


for an English attempt to trace the results visible in the German 
civilization of the present to their causes in the past. The list of 
authorities, which in an appendix Mr. eng a recommends 
to those who desire to pursue any of the subjects treated in his 
book, seems, on the whole, a judicious selection, though here and 
there it has something of the fortuitousness of a second-hand book- 
seller's catalogue ; and though we caunot suppress a fear lest, in 
continuing their studies concerning the German nobility, some of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s readers should, like their guide himself, incline 
toa predilection for Velise. Manifestly, too, the author of Germany, 
Present and Past, has had some personal experience of certain 
aspects of German society, and has kept his eyes open during the 


* Germany, Present and Past. By 8. Baring-Gould. 2 vols, C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1879. 


annual visits which, as he informs us, he has paid to Germany 
since the year 1871, and which, to judge from internal evidence, 
seem largely to have taken the direction of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
What, then, is in the present instance missing in his workman- 
ship ? 

> the first place, when Mr. Baring-Gould applies himself to 
extracts and quotations, “ sufflaminandus est,” “as Augustus said 
of Haterius.” At the close of his preface he remarks (as many 
less experienced authors have been known to remark before him) 
that “his difficulty has been rather what to leave unsaid than. 
what to say,” and he allows that he may in the former respect not 
always have judged rightly. We do not quarrel with his omis- 
sions, for who would profess to exhaust such themes as German 
education and the German army, to say nothing of German 
women, and the Aulturkampf, in a chapter apiece? But we 
venture an opinion to the effect that not a little of what Mr. 
Baring-Gould has squeezed into his all too narrow framework 
might have been omitted without real damage to his design. Thus 
his first chapter (On the Upper Nobility) would have been com- 
plete for its purpose without the copious lists of names ex- 
tracted (in the notes to pp. 23-25) apparently from some Adels- 
lexicon; and in the chapter following (On the Lower Nobility) 
fewer illustrations would have sufficed of the heraldic fact that 
so many German families have horns in their crests, In dis- 
cussing the sufliciently wide subject of education in Germany, 


| it is perhaps more than liberal to devote twenty-five out of 


forty-nine pages to the shortcomings of English schools, school- 
musters, and scholastic agents. Elsewhere, too, the scissors 
seem to have been opened at too wide an angle. Indeed there 


| is in these volumes a general want of care which one would 


gladly overlook if it could be attributed to mere lack of time, 
or ot opportunity for supervision of details. Misspelt German 
words and names are as excusable in the columns of an Eng- 
lish daily newspaper as are misspelt English ones (over which 
we make so merry) in the Paris Fiyaro. But we ‘confess to a 
feeling of discomfort in meeting, in a work intended to tell us all 
about Germany, with such oddities as the “ battle of Marchfeld,” 
the “nieder Adel,” “ Hinsiedenlers,’? “der edeler Herr von 
Pudlitz,” and the like, and with so wrong a rendering of a common 
phrase as that in the translation of Maria Theresa’s announcement 
to the Viennese of the birth of her first grandson (vol. i. p. 194). 
Such things are mere trifles, although they tend to show that Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s reflections might even more advantageously have 
been published in the ninth than ip the eighth year of his series of 
What is of very much greater importance is 
that he is as little to be depended on for historical correctness as 
for grammatical accuracy, and that he blunders in his facts as 
often asin his forms. ‘This is all the more vexatious inasmuch 
as Mr. Baring-Gould is not one of the class of writers prone to 
speak without their book, nor does he, as a rule, require to be 
told what book it would be undesirable for him to be without. 
Carelessness may excuse many things ; but they should not come 
close together like the spots on a leopard, and thus seem charac- 
teristic. We had not read half a dozen pages of the first volume 
of Germany, Present and Past, before we began to grow uneasy. 
In what sense can Mr, Baring-Gould mean the mysterious words 
that “ Franconia fell to Austria through the extinction of the 
Hohenstaufen”? A few pages further we find the “ Emperors of 
Austria” at work towards the end of the fifteenth century! The 
subsequent description of the results of the Peace of Westphalia 
is, to say the least, imperfect. “The Rhenish Palatinate was. 
gone.” Mather, half of it was restored to its hereditary line. 
“ Every member of the Empire had the right of con- 
tracting treaties with every Kuropean Power, the Emperor alone 
excluded.” Is this a free translation of the well-known exception, 
“ Neeiusmodi foedera sint contra imperatorem et imperium”? To 
come nearer to our own time, it will assuredly startle many per- 
sous who might be impatient as to such musty cavils as the above, 
to learn that, among the States which have “gone either into 
limbo or among the mediatized,”’ is Saxe-Gotha. Duke Ernest 
long ago gave up to Prussia the command of his troops: but that 
is not mediatization, and could hardly be called “ going into 
limbo” with Nassau and Hesse-Cassel. But the small States, past 
and present, have clearly been, as the phrase is, too many for Mr. 
Baring-Gould. After noticing the surviving sovereign principality 
of Liechtenstein, he gratuitously adds that “ the still smaller county 
of Bentheim has been virtually absorbed into Prussia; and, as a re- 
compense for resigning his sovereignty, the head of the House has 
been given the title of Prince (Fiirst), instead of that of Count.” 
Who would suspect from this that the county of Bentheim re- 
mained with Hanover till 1866, when, with Hanover, it was some- 
thing more than “ virtually” absorbed into Prussia; and that the 
Counts of Bentheim became Princes, not in 1866, or (as Mr. 
Baring-Gould subsequently states) in 1837, but in 1817? In his 
account of the destruction of sovereignties by the Act of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine Mr. Baring-Gould seems to overlook the 
circumstance that this Act had been preceded by the Reichsdepu-~ 
tationshauptschluss of 1803, which all But put an end to the spiritual 
principalities, and reduced the number of Imperial cities to half-a- 
dozen. We may incidentally remark that the Act of the Confede- 


_ ration of the Rhine nowhere employs the term “ mediatized ”—a 


word often loosely applied, as by Mr. Baring-Gould, when he 
speaks of Prussia as “ mediatizing” Hohenzollern-Hechingen and 
Sigmaringen in 1849. 

All these instances are taken from the first chapter of the 
book, but the second is not reassuring. Mr. Baring-Gould is here 
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already in an asserting mood, and makes general statements with 
an air of well-founded self-confidence. But we are at present only 
concerned with errors as to fact, not with what seem to us errors 
in taste or in judgment. Is it a fact that German princes “ very 
often confer gentility for life” only ; so that, as Mr. Baring-Gould 
elegantly puts it, “‘a biirger blossoms into Herr von Sauerkraut, 
but his sons fall back into Sauerkraut and Biirgerthum again”? 
Surely “ persénlicher Adel,” if ever conferred at the present day, is 
quite exceptional. Again, if Mr. Baring-Gould will refer to his 
Almanach de Gotha, he will easily convince himself of the erro- 
neousness of his statement that “only the reigning duke is a 
Herzog, the other brothers are Grafen.” They take the title of 
Prince for ordinary use, but all the brothers of the reigning 
Saxon Dukes are Herzige zu Sachsen; so that the above 
sentence contains a double mistake. To descend into the regions 
of the bureaucracy, Mr. Baring-Gould has been misled if he sup- 
poses that Regierungsrath is a purely honorary title. Majora 
canamus. The summary of the progress and results of the move- 
ment of 1848, short as it is, seems calculated to confuse rather 
than to refresh the memory. The meeting at Cologne between 
the deputation of the National Assembly and King Frederick 
William IV., and his request that they should not leave out of 
their calculations the fact that there were princes in Germany, and 
that he was one of them, we can only suppuse to refer to the 
King of Prussia’s famous refusal of the offer of the Imperial crown, 
made to him at Berlin on April 3, 1849. But then Mr. Baring- 
Gould continues his account by the statement that “a volley dis- 
persed the rioters in Berlin,” which we must suppose to be a 
reference, though to be sure it would be a strangely misleading 
one, to the sufliciently serious Berlin insurrection of March, 1848. 
The statement which follows, that “the revolution came to an 
end, but it had left its victims, especially in the South,” is per- 
fectly correct. But whom does Mr. Baring-Gould mean by “the 
‘Grand Dukes” who had “flung the gentry to the wolves”? Why 
should Saxe-Weimar alone be made representative, with Baden, 
of the German sovereigns who made concessions? But Mr. 
Baring-Gould, whose repeated references to Les Cloches de 
Corneville would almost suggest that he has derived an analogue 
from another well-known opéra bouffe, seems to think the terms 
“ Grand Duchies ” and petty sovereignties synonymous. Elsewhere, 
speaking of Prussian annexations, he says that “Grand Duchies 
have been absorbed in quick succession.” To which does he refer ? 
At all events not to the Duchy of Brunswick, which, by a kind 
of historical prolepsis, he immediately afterwards states to have 
gone with Hanover to make Prussia “round apace.” But, “ pre- 
sent” or “ past,” Mr. Baring-Gould flies over all sorts of facts in 
his Pindaric way. He speaks of spiritual and temporal electors 
in the time of Charles the Great, and of Cassel as a court at the 

resent day. Probably nobody knows better than he how far he is 
fae correctness in both cases; but, if so, what was there to pre- 
veut his exercising greater care ? 

We should not have taken the trouble of following Mr. 
Baring-Gould through these and other details were there not a 
noteworthy correspondence between his looseness and what we 
may call his roundness of statement. With the utmost free- 
dom, and at the same time with an assumption of the most 
impartial breadth of view, he surveys Germany from Memel 
to Vaduz, and unfalteringly pronounces on its institutions, its 
morals, and its manners. Now, when a critic is so little ham- 
pered by any sentiment tending in the direction of reticence, we 
always feel specially anxious to be certain about the premisses 
on which he founds his conclusions; but, as it unfortunately 
happens, historical statements as to details of the “ Past” are 
more easily tested than sweeping assertions as to matters belong- 
ing to the “Present.” We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
describing as, in our opinion, recklessly exaggerated, Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s repetition of the old charge that the (feminine) “ ideal of 
German men now is the good housekeeper . . . . the husband’s 
wedding-present to his bride is invariably a cookery-book. He 
desires her to remember nothing of her school-learning but her 
table of aliquot parts.” When we meet with such assertions as 
these, a dissolve the grain of truth they contain till it 
becomes almost imperceptible, we feel irresistibly tempted to 
retort the famous query— With whom can this observer have 
lived?” But rather than set experience against experience, we 
would suggest to Mr. Baring-Gould the test of popular fiction which 
he himself applies. How far does his conclusion correspond to that 
which a reader of Freytag would draw as to German ideas of the 
place of woman in society? But, says Mr. Baring-Gould, literary 
women in Germany have never been treated with fairness, and at 
the present day are hunted down by common consent. Half a 
century ago their {ute was bad enough ; “ whenever,” as he pleas- 
ingly expresses it, ‘‘ the German woman stepped out of the kitchen, 
she fell into the sewer.” Nowadays, if she is to succeed—say as a 
dramatist—she has in her plays to reflect the ge humours of 
the people, or see her pieces hissed down. The illustrative ex- 
ample will amuse those of his readers who know anything of 
the German stage of the present generation. Justice to woman 
would, as he gives us to understand, have made a great dra- 
matist of—Frau Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer. Far be it from us 
to add a word in derogation of the claims of that venerated 
household name. Concerning the condition of the German stage 
in general Mr. Baring-Gould’s experience is more recent than 
our own; but we are dull enough altogether to miss his mean- 
hen he says that “the drama has not yet, in Germany, ob- 


ing w 
pr a firm footing” ; and fortifies this observation by the appa- 


rent antithesis—“ Shakspeare is more acted on the stages in 
Fatherland than in England. Schiller’s plays are insufferably 
tedious ; Goethe’s Egmont intolerable.” We do not quite under- 
stand whether this represents Mr. Baring-Gould’s opinion, or that 
of the German public since the days of the war and the Griinder- 
pertode ; but he speaks for himself when he returns to Madame 
Birch-Pfeifler, some of whose works, as he simply states, “ can 
never die.” 

More than one of the chapters in these anything but dull 
volumes, which begin with the nobility, upper and lower, and end 
with a brief discourse on the stove, furnish abundant evidence that 
their author might have written a valuable as well as entertaini 
book had he but carefully followed the method clearly indicated 
by himself. He is happiest, as we should have expected, in tracing 
the growth of institutions, and thus accounting for the popular 
sentiments connected with them. Thus the chapter on marriage 
is well worth reading in itself, and supplies a very clear historical 
explanation of many well-known social peculiarities of modern 
Germany—such as the importance attached to the betrothal or 
Verlobung, and the immediate popularity of civil as against eccle- 
siastical marriage among Protestants. In some of the chapters 
which dea] with burning questions of modern German politics, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has at all events striven to be fair, and to see 
both sides. In discussing the origin of the Kulturkampf (absurd 
so called), he, consciously or not, adopts a very noteworthy view ad- 
vanced by Count Arnim in a recent pamphlet. The growth of 
Ultramontavism in Germany is largely due to the policy of both 
Catholic and Protestant Governments in “ negotiating directly 
with the Pope instead of, as heretofore, treating with the bishops and 
clergy of Germany”; and the false step, it may be added, is one 
which it must long prove impossible to retrace. To the actual re~ 
sults of the struggle, up to the present time at all events, he 
rightly declines to shut his eyes; and indeed the story is one 
which posterity, of all nations and creeds, will read with wonder- 
ment. Nor does Mr. Baring-Gould judge more favourably of Prince 
Bismarck’s anti-Socialist policy. Since, by the by, he refers more 
than once to the Socialist champion’s reply to “ Herr Treischke,” 
he might as well have noticed that eminent publicist’s charge itself, 
which would, we think, have suggested a reconsideration of parts 
of this chapter. 

We were unwilling to part from these volumes without guard- 
ing ourselves against any misinterpretation of the view we feel 
compelled to take with regard to them. We have left unnoticed 
many passages which strike us as offences against good taste, and 
have only noticed in passing a general manner of criticism which 
to our mind savours too strongly of the garrulity of the newspaper 


_ correspondent who has nothing particular to say. Mr. Baring-Gould 
_ has a good deal to say, and is by no means destitute of the ability 


of saying it. Our charge against him is only that of over-haste ; 
but in an author who should know better, over-haste cannot be 
pleaded in excuse without aggravating, instead of extenuating, 
the offences caused by it. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY.* 


eae country which Dr. Wakefield has taken on himself to 
describe may fairly be considered under two aspects. ‘There 
is the Kashmir of poetry, which, for climate, high ranges of moun- 
tains, undulating valleys, wooded slopes, and lovely lakes, justifies 
all that enthusiastic tourists have ever written about it in prose or 
verse. And there is the Kashmir of politics, which discloses 
nothing pict ue or beautiful at all, but suggests visions of great 
ugliness. Dr. Wakefield’s production deals with the land trom 
both these points of view, though inclining to the poetic aspect of 
things. He has a great deal to say about the delights of a summer 
trip in which exquisite prospects and a delicious atmosphere made 
him utterly regardless of dirt, mosquitoes, and fleas. He also 
dabbles a little in history, and, though thinking that Lord Hardinge 
in 1846 missed a grand opportunity and sold a splendid province for 
a paltry sum, he inclines to the opinion that the Kashmiris have 
got quite as good a rule as they deserve. We should never 
think of comparing Dr. Wakefield's book with such a complete, 
careful, and accurate work as Mr. Drew’s, nor can we put it on 
anything like the same level as Mr. Andrew Wilson’s Abode of 
Snow. But the present is an improvement on the worthy Doctor's 
Iafe and Travels in India, with its threadbare stories and 
ludicrous mistakes. Even now Dr. Wakelield does not seem 
always able to distinguish between what is worth telling and 
what is not; between the ordinary experiences of any one who 
has resided a few months in any part of India, and those of the 
tourist who enjoys exceptional advantages or who can put familiar 
things in a new light. He describes the game of polo, and gravely 
records that it is “‘ very exciting to watch one very-well mounted 
man driving the ball before him, and closely pursued by friends 
and foes.” We imagine that many well-dressed ladies may have 
been conscious of similar excitement on beholding this novel 
and unfamiliar spectacle, without going further than Hur- 
lingham. He was surprised, on his arrival at Srinagar, to find 
the native agent presenting him as a visitor witha sheep or 
goat and a basket of fruit, on the part of the Maharaja, as if this 
were not an ordinary custom with native potentates in most other 
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provinces of India. He is somewhat vague in his renderings of 
common native expressions and names, and he speaks of the gipsies 
as talking the “ language of India, with many Sanskrit words in- 
termixed,” when he probably means that Rommany, as was shown 
long ago by Mr. George Borrow, has indented largely on the Hindi, 
the foundation of which is, of course, Sanskrit. Occasionally he 
quotes phrases and proper names of which he evidently does not 
know the meaning. Tatar or Pathar Musjid is simply the mosque 
of stone. Hangis, boatmen, we take to be a mistake for “ manjhis,” 
unless the former be some local phrase ; and if the term risht is ap- 
plied to a Mahommedan saint, it must be by a curious perversion 
of language, as it is pure Sanskrit. 

Not the least interesting part of the work consists of certain rules, 
printed in the appendix, which have beenissued for the guidance of 
officers —thatis, public servants on leave—and other travellers visiting 
the dominions of His Highness the Maharaja. Kashmiris no doubta 
charming country for a summer tour, and, in the spirit of Lucretius, 
it is delightful when you are there and can commiserate those who 
are scorched by a hot wind in the plains of India. But travelling 
in the happiest of valleys has its snares and discomforts ; coolies or 
ote cannot always be had; native servants in the train of the 

nglish traveller have a pestilent habit of overloading weak-kneed 
ponies ; sometimes accounts are not discharged, nor are supplies 
ee for punctually; and the irrepressible subaltern or indepen- 

ent Briton is now and then apt to ride roughshod over the 
Maharaja’s officers, and to rave much as the typical Englishman 
of Punch is believed to do against Continental customs and 
absurd prejudices. It has become imperative on the Punjab 
Government to depute an officer specially to Kashmir in the 
season in order to redress grievances and to prevent abuses, and 
to remind visitors that they are travelling in the dominions of 
& potentate who is internally independent, and that they are 
to do nothing to disgrace their own national character or to 
offeud the prejudices of Kotwals and Mahajuns. Some of the 
rules teach the rudiments of decent behaviour. Every dark man 
must not be considered tit to beat the jungles for game. Presents 
are not to be accepted, except on the first or last day of a 
visit, when a basket of fruit or vegetables, ora leg of mutton, 
may be taken. Cows and bullocks are not to be slaughtered. 
Herons must not be shot; sporting on the choice preserves of 
the Maharaja is expressly forbidden; and so is fishing at certain 
sacred places, as well as on the Jhelum between the first and third 
bridges at Srinagar, for the convincing reason that the soul of the 
late Maharaja is believed to have migrated into a trout. Visitors 
are not to pitch their tents or quarter themselves in certain pleasure 
grounds and summer palaces, seeing that houses have been built 
elsewhere by the Maharaja for their accommodation; and after 
dark native servants are to carry lights. This sort of proviso has 
a Russian twang which reminds us of the rules for the city of 
Warsaw, but we believe it to be perfectly just and indispensable. 
In fact, many an Englishman out on a holiday is prone to consider 
the Maharaja as existing in Kashmir only by sufferance; and thus 
the Punjab Government has not only been compelled to issue a strict 
code of rules for behaviour, but also to constitute a tribunal which is 
empowered to expel offenders and send them back to the plains. 
All this to some ears may sound a very shocking infringement of 
liberty ; but it was surely high time to interfere when half-starved 
villagers were being pressed into service to beat the jungles, and 
when visitors allowed the goods of native merchants to be mixed 
up with their own in order to evade payment of customs. 

Dr. Wakefield, we have no doubt, suffered no inconvenience 
from these regulations, which are a terror only to the lawless and 
unruly ; and, crediiing him with a desire to impart to others some 
of the eujoyment which he derived from his tour, and to direct 
their attention to spots most worth a visit, we find several useful 
hints in his pages. ‘There are four principal routes by which Kashmir 
can be entered, and it is usual to subdivide this classification, and 
to take one of two routes on leaving Rawul Pindi, or one of 
two others on leaving Goojerat. The latter place is now only 
seventy-five miles from Lahore, with which it is connected by rail- 
road. Rawul Pindi is much further to the north. Persons 
coming from the southern and eastern part of the Punjab will 
naturally choose the Pir Panjal route. It traverses a pass mora 
than eleven thousand feet in height, and was familiar to the 
Mogul Emperors more than two hundred years ago. But, if 
possible, travellers ought to go by one route and return by 
another, so as to take in a wide range of scenery. Mountain 
travelling in India need not involve much more danger or difficulty 
than travelling in the Tyrol. Gentlemen ride; ladies and children 
are carried in light chairs slung on the backs of porters. Rest- 
houses are provided at certain stages by the Government, and no 
prudent traveller starts without his tents, cooking apparatus, and 
supplies. Occasionally there is an awkward snow-fed river or 
torrent to be forded, “ icily reguiar” but by no means “ splendidly 
null”; and, once at the trp of the pass, there is an easy descent 
into the vale. The letterpress of this tour is enlivened by some 
very fair lithographs; and bridges over the Jhelum, ruins of 
temples, marble pavilions, and mountain passes, have the merit of 
fide od to nature as they are reproduced from Mr. Simpson’s ad- 
mirable photographs. Every traveller notices the extreme dirti- 
ness of the inhabitants of Srinagar, and the violation by them of 
all sanitary rules has led recently to unpleasant outbreaks of fever. 
The streets of the capital are narrow and are mere roughly-paved 
lanes; but the houses have a picturesque look, being built of bricks, 
burnt or sun-dried, with sloping roofs and gable ends, the whole 
made water-tight by sheets of birch-bark covered “ with a mixture 


of stones and earth.” There is trellis work about the windows, in 
which thin glazed paper supplies the want of glass. This Eastern 
Venice, as some persons have called it, is inhabited by some 
hundred and fifty thousand souls; the men physically strong, with 
aquiline features, and the women tall, with good complexions and 
fine white teeth. But there seems to be a good deal of point in 
some one’s remark quoted by Dr. Wakefield, that the women are 
like ancient statues just exhumed and not yet properly cleaned 
from dirt and earth. The summer palace of the Maharaja is 
mainly remarkable for the papier-miché which lines the whole of 
the walls of the interior and the ceilings. Most people have 
heard of Kashmir jewelry, the salvers, trays, goblets, and scent- 
bottles of silver, as well as of the trays and cigar-cases of papier- 
miché manufactured in the city, and the author's account of those 
processes is concise and intelligible. The famous shawls are manu- 
factured in close, ill-ventilated rooms, and it is not uncommon for 
workmen to spend from two to even three years in weaving a 
choice pair of shawls, The threads are dyed in various colours 
ard are subsequently dipped into rice-water; and the shawls, 
when woven, are washed to get rid of any stiffness, beaten on a flat 
stone, and dried in the shade, because the hot sun would ruin the 
dye. It is not encouraging to be told that the number of persons 
employed in this valuable manufacture is on the decline. Pro- 
visions, however, are cheap in the land, and vegetables and fruits 
are abundant. Sheep may be had at the price of from one to four 
rupees each, being the rate current in the plains of India some 
thirty years ago. A duck or fowl may be bought for three half- 
pence ; and, altogether, any English householder who is careful 
about his expenditure need have little anxiety about his commis- 
sariat on such a tour. 

Leaving the capital, the author went in the usual track, 
through lakes, a canal, and the river Jhelum, to Soopar, and 
thence he seems to have made excursions in different direc- 
tions both north and east. He is of opinion that silk is not pro- 
duced to the extent which climate, site, and the abundance of 
mulberry trees would warrant. Bears are said to devour mul- 
berries voraciously ; and we can credit this statement much more 
easily than we can a nocturnal visit which the author says that 
one of these animals paid to his camp-bed. We think it more 
probable from the account that the intruder was a jackal, as these 
animals are often found in the hills, Dr. Waketield is not, we 
should imagine, anything of a sportsman; but he has had re- 
course to others for hints as to the character of the sport to be 
expected in Kashmir. Every year, we gather, familiar hunting- 
grounds are being denuded, and the game retreats further off, com- 
pelling shooters to take wider ranges. Pheasants and partridges 
of several sorts are still plentiful in some tracts. Waterfowl swarm 
in the Wular and other lakes, and woodcock, though not specially 
mentioned, are to be met with, as they are at the Neilgherries, The 
absence of singing-birds is perhaps not altogether to be regretted ; 
and indeed we have often observed that the cries of common birds 
are intensified and exaggerated in the East. The shrill cry of 
the ordinary grey partridge, which in plumage is not so very 
different from our own bird, may be heard at sunset half a mile 
off. Quail visit the hills in great numbers at times, but are 
apt to shift their quarters suddenly, and a sportsman, unless 
he happens to hit off the very time when the autumn crops are 
just cut, may not see a bird to-day where there had been scores or 
hundreds three days before. 

We wish that Dr. Wakefield had been at the pains to mark 
out his own routes in red ink on his own map, instead of using 
this colour to give the general track for the use of tourists from 
Gujerat to Srinagar, and thence to Murree, The result is a 
source of some embarrassment, But he saw several ruins of 
note to the east and south of Srinagar. He might have told us 
something more of a ruined capital not very far from the present 
one; and it was hardly necessary to quote a tradition about the 
soldiers of Alexander being lost in admiration of the saffron 
growing in the neighbourhood of Pampore, except for the pur- 
pose of showing the proneness of Orientals to attribute every- 
thing old, mysterious, or remarkable, to either Solomon or Alex- 
ander. Dr. Wakefield whimsically suggests that, as saffron is 
grown largely in Eastern Kashmir and in Cornwall, Cornishmen 
may possibly have a direct Asiatic origin. This train of thought 
naturally leads him to the subject of mines, and he inclines 
to the belief that “ veins of lead, copper, silver, and gold” are 
only waiting for the experienced hand of a Cornish miner to yield 
up their treasures. We hardly know any Eastern country, im- 
poverished by famine, misgovernment, and oppression, of which 
the same has not repeatedly been said. The undeveloped mineral 
resources of Persia, for instance, are sometimes talked of as endless 
sources of national wealth, and nothing, in the opinion of some 
critics, is wanted there except a railroad, a cargo of pickaxes, and 
a troop of miners and navvies. The sacred springs in the 
neighbourhood of Islamabad are evidently worth a visit; but, 
though Dr. Wakefield managed to explore this spot, the dis- 
tance and the rough road prevented him from getting to the 
cave of Umurnath, which is annually visited by thousands 
of Hindu pilgrims. It is rather provoking when a traveller, 
undertaking to instruct fellow-tourists, is compelled to fall 
back on the descriptions of his predecessors because want of 
time or of conveyances, or dislike to roughing it, prevents 
him from going a little out of the ordinary way. en who 
intend to write books should spare no exertions to see re- 
markable places and note recent changes with their own eyes. . 
The ruined temple of Martand, near Islamabad, was, however, 
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reached, and the author, between his own notes and Vigne’s 
travels, gives a very fair description of this ruin. He says that 
the natives call it Pandu Koru, or the “house of the Pandus.” 
What the natives mean, we take it, is that the temple, in their 
eyes, dates from the wars of the Pandus and the Kurus described 
in the Mahabharata. The massive ruins of this building, with its 
court and broken colonnades, attest a certain greatness of concep- 
tion and an undoubted solidity of construction on the part of its 
builders, whoever they were. Its present state of decay is more 
probably due to lapse of time, neglect, and the shocks of earth- 
quakes than to the “ unsparing hand of Secundar, But-shikan,” or 
Alexander the idol-breaker. There is no reason why a conqueror 
familiar with Greek art should order his soldiers to deface such 
Hindu structures, even if this story rested on anything better than 
mere tradition. We have no space to discuss the question 
whether the Martand temple was built by Hindu imitators of 
Western art or by Greek architects who had penetrated to the 
far East. Rivers and scenery and a fine climate will always invest 
Kashmir with attractive features, and it is only fair to hope that 
Dr. Wakefield’s tour may prove of service to visitors, whether 
they go there to explore ruins, to shoot deer and markhor, or to 
recruit their frames, jaded and worn with sundry consecutive hot 
seasuns in the plains, 


CONDER’S HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE.* 


Res of great value to Biblical history and archeology 
have followed upon the operations of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, coupled with those of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology. Not only has a mass of original information been directly 
gained to the public through the excavation of the holy sites, 
and the scientific survey of Palestine embodied in the large-scale 
map now in progress of publication, but in a less direct 
way the Fund is to be credited with work of permanent and 
solid value, whether wrought out by the hands of its official 
staff or prompted by the impulse to agg corn investigae 
tion and research given by their example. sides the elabo- 
rate and systematic works of Captains Wilson and Warren, 
there has been opened up in the “ Guataty Statements” a mine 
of fresh and authentic facts bearing upon the topography, the 
physical and animal history, and the ethnography of the Bible 
lands, The long-promised summary of results designed to accom- 
pany and illustrate the large-scale map has, it is understood, been 
kept back from publication by the absence of Captain (now 
Colonel) Wilson upon service of high importance in Asia Minor. 
Much of the ground likely to be comprised in this forthcoming 
work would seem to be traversed in the Handbook to the Bible, 
recently drawn up by the engineer officer last in charge 
of the Survey, Lieutenant C. R. Conder, jointly with his 
father, Mr. F. R. Conder, who has long been known for 
painstaking research and ingenious speculation in the field of Bible 
history and chronology. Though not falling within the direct 
scope of the Fund, or included among its recognized publications— 
nor yet, we should hope, intended to forestall the official record of 
labours in which so many others are entitled to their share of 
credit—this handy little volume may be regarded as in great 
iueasure an offshoot of the original enterprise, and as embodying a 
large preparation of work carried on under its auspices. 

‘The first and most indispensable requisite to the study of tlie Bible 
is a knowledge of its chronology. It is to this subject in the first 
instance that the compilers of the Handbook address themselves, 
(Low far, it may be asked, is it possible by the light of recent dis- 
coveries—in particular, the decipherment of the long-buried 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian records—to advance beyond 
the mere sequence in point of time obtainable to a certain extent 
irom the collation of Hebrew and Greek texts, towards the absolute 
determination of the cardinal points of sacred history in reference 
to astronomical time? It is, of course, not until we come to 
some event which is plainly historic that the chronologist has 
sure ground under his feet. In the Pentateuch it has long been 
realized that not until the time of Abraham at the utmost can 
any such references to independent or contemporary history be 
traced as may give the approximate fixity required. And it is 
accordingly with the life of that patriarch that the chronicle or 
practical detailed chronology of the Bible may be taken to begin. 
With schemes of chronology anterior to this date the concern of 
the student is simply of a literary or antiquarian kind. In refer- 
ence to real events in time these are no more than ingenious guesses. 
The literature connected with them, never to be exhausted, forms a 
long chapter in the history of human error. For all purposes of science 
or exact knowledge it is the veriest waste of time. ‘To take, for 
instance, the supposed “ date of the world ” or of creation, a glance at 
the well-known and useful Art de vérifier les dates will show the 
number of rival computations to be all but infinite. Des Vignolles, 
in the preface to his Chronicles of Sacred History, says he has col- 
lected upwards of two hundred different calculations; the shortest 
of which reckons only 3483 years from the creation of the world 
to the birth of Christ, the longest 6984. The Septuagint or Alex- 
andrian version has generally been construed to make out the 
era 5502 years B.c. What may have been the primordial or 
authoritative reckoning of the Hebrews themselves is, of all 
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points in chronology, perhaps the most difficult of deter- 


mination. If we go back from later or received tradition, we find 
the Jews about the fifteenth century of our era still following 
the epoch of the Seleucid, or so-called Macedonian, 4315 B.C. 
From that time they have adopted what is called a mundane era, 
computed from Hebrew codices, of 3,760 years and 3 months, 
The author of this part of the’ Handbook, without dwelling, 
as we think he should have done, on the utter baselessness of 
all such computations, has put together a tolerably full and exact 
outline of the best known of these schemes, out of which 
he is sanguine enough to think he can evolve a definitely 
fixed period, to be brought into correlation with the birth of 
Abraham as a datum point in Hebrew and contemporary history. 
Amidst all the variation and confusion of the Hebrew codices, 
Greek texts, and Josephus, a way may, he believes, be seen to re- 
constructing the scheme of chronology from the “ arche or under- 
stood era of the book of the generations of Adam ” (the fifth chapter 
of Genesis) to the birth of Isaac (2,649 years), forming the com- 
mencement of a “through reckoning” comparable for exactitude 
to the famed Julian period of Scaliger. “ Whether it be re- 
garded as intentional or unintentional on the part of the 
sacred writers, the fact,” he argues, “is undeniable, that this 
thorough reckoning gives a common starting-point for the se 
tennial calculation enforced by the Jewish laws, the bissexti 
cycle of four years, the lunar cycle of Meton, and the Saros or 
eclipse cycle, a factor of great value in ancient astronomical 
computation.” To this “ through reckoning ” accordingly, as at once 
simple and convenient, he proceeds to refer the dates of the sacred 
history under the title of anno sacro, or the “year of the re- 
stored sacred reckoning of the Hebrew Scriptures.” The epoch 
thus arrived at we find by a slight arithmetical process, which the 
writer singularly enough leaves his reader to go through for 
himself, to coincide with 4810 B.c. Passing over this vague and 
practically useless preliminary work, we may rest content with 
taking the birth of Abraham at 2,549 years from that datum 
point. There is happily thenceforward a growing definiteness 
attaching to Bible events, as cross references come in from the 
chronological records of Egypt and Assyria, as well as from 
the Chinese eclipse annals made more recently to bear upon 
the dawn of history. The ag of the sun, for instance, which 
the astronomers Hi and Ho failed to predict, and were on that 
account punished with death, is astronomically set down at 2655 
B.c. The earliest positive synchronism determined by Assyrian 
scholarship is that of the capture of Erech by Kudur Nan 
Nundi, King of Elam, nineteen years before the birth of Abraham. 
With the Tenth Dynasty, the time of the union of the crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the chronology of the Pharaohs comes 
into definite historic light. Notwithstanding the researches of 
Brugsch and others, there is no determining as yet any exact 
date of the Exodus; but for the great battle of Kadesh on the 
Orontes, under Rameses II., we have a fixed point in the splendid 
mural paintings of Abydos and Karnak. Cuneiform readings 
are from time to time found to check or verify the later 
chronology of the Bible, and to clear up anomalies or 
gaps which have hitherto existed in the stream of history. 
‘he tables worked out with great pains by the authors 
of the Handbook of Chronology would have been of more practical 
service had they been referred, at all events within well-defined 
historical limits, to yeays B.c., and not merely to their hypothetical 
anno sacio, 

The metrology and coinage of the Bible have 2 prominent place 
in the Handbook. Talmudical reading has been largely brought 
in to supplement the scanty and indeterminate notions we get of 
Hebrew weight and measure from Scripture texts or the study of 
the natural units which served for standards, The Hebrew system 
of dimension and volume rested in the main upon three such units— 
the average weight of a full grain of barley, the size of an ordin 
hen’s egg, and the length of a man’s forearm (the cubit). The 
cubit was divided into six palms, and the = into four finger- 
breadths. A common measure with the inch was found, according 
to the tract Sopherim, in the finger-breadth being equal in length to 
two barleycorns laid endways, or to seven barleycorns laid side by 
side. There is very little use in attempting with the rude methods 
of antiquity a scieutific precision which is only attainable with the 
delicate instruments of modern science. After all the ingenuity and 
labour bestowed upon the Hebrew cubits there seems little prospect 
of getting at a more exact space for the cubit in ordinary use 
than the sixteen inches which our authors adopt for their table 
of linear measures. For the unit of weight used by the Hebrews, 
which was identical with that of the Phcenicians, and equally so 
with that of Assyria and Babylon, we have the testimony of Maimon- 
ides that the shekel under the Jewish kings weighed 320 
grains of barley. It was divided and subdivided by 2, by 3, and by 
5, and was multiplied or carried to account in the maneh, mina, or 
pound. The ciccar, generally taken as the Jewish talent, weighed 
3,000 shekels, or 166°6 pounds troy. These determinations are 
closely verified by comparative study of the bronze weights from 
Nineveh bearing the form of a lion or a duck with Pheenician or 
cuneiform inscriptions. After the captivity Maimonides states that 
the selah or selany, containing 384 grains, was substituted for the 
shekel, probably to ny the Jewish coinage to that of the Persian 
kings. The earliest known genuine Hebrew coin is a unique 
specimen in copper, in the Cabinet du Roi, Paris, bearing on the 
obverse the sacred seven-branched palm-tree, and the letters form- 
ing “ Eliashib,” the name of the high priest. This name furnishes 
| no detinite clue to the date, nor does that of Eleasar, on another 
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coin of the same archaic type. These, with a series of typical 
imens, are illustrated by woodcuts in the Handbook. Under 
e Seleucid there is a copious sequence of Jewish coins, especi- 
‘ally of those bearing the name of Simon. Many pieces have figured 
‘on their face the vessels and instruments of the sanctuary, 
‘the candlesticks, the trumpets, or the golden cup. The list 
‘here given closes with the tiny copper coin weighing about 
25 grains, which most probably represents the widow's mite 
(lepton, Mark xii. 41). It bears on the face an anchor, and on the 
reverse the Greek word yaAxovs. Why the full description of the 
Jewish coins should be separated from the illustrated plates b 
more than a hundred pages is one of the features of the boo 
which we fail to understand. 
In the chapter on Art and Science among the Israelites, the 
original affinities of Hebrew speech are glanced at in too slight 
and summary a manner to be of much use to the Bible student. 
There is by no means enough said of its place relatively to other 
Semitic tongues, or of the origin to be assigned to the Hebrew 
character. In adopting the description of it as a “ language of 
consonants,” something might have been said to deprecate the 
notion that any articulate speech can be pronounced without vowel 
sounds, truly as it may be stated that the written alphabet is 
made up of consonants. The introduction of the masoretic puints 
marks the effort (parallel to that of the Greek accents) to lay down 
a definite and permanent scheme of vocal intonation in the face of 
phonetic change or of tribal variations in sound. Hardly a 
sentence is given to Hebrew poetry or music; and the musical 
instruments are too briefly and far from clearly described. 
Greater pains have been taken with the social life of the Hebrews. 
The best part of the book is that which treats of the physical 
eatures of the Holy Land—its geological structure and distri- 
bution, its natural geography, and the political changes which 
mark the successive stages of Jewish history. The primitive 
tribes subdued or extirpated at the conquest are traced to still earlier 
stocks, and distinguished into groups. But far from adequate notice 
is taken of the recent discoveries which have given unforeseen rank 
and prominence to the great Hittite empire. The Hittites figure 
in our authors’ ethnological notice and map as no more than the 
petty Canaanite tribe bordering the sea to which our knowledge 
was limited before the identification of Carchemish, and the new 
flood of light shed upon linguistic problems by Hittite inscriptions. 
Greater justice is done to the recent advances made by Egyptologists 
in the line of Palestine topography by the aid of the hieroglyphic 
records of the victories of Thothmes III. at Karnak, dating not 
long before the Exodus. In the twenty-second year of his reign 
this monarch led an expedition into the lands of Kedesh and 
Magedi, in Upper Ruten (Palestine), Kadesh and Megiddo being 
apparently here indicated. A list of over a hundred towns is 
yielded by these inscriptions, and though of course not Hebrew 
names, their age preceding the Israelite conquest, a large proportion 
of them, as Mariette and Brugsch have shown, may be fairly iden- 
tified with those in the Bible. The differences between the two 
may to a great extent be due to the difliculty experienced by the 
Egyptian writer in reproducing in his own soft language the rough 
gutturals of a Hebrew, or rather Canaanite, dialect. The mention 
of Damascus and other places east of the Jordan shows how far the 
Egyptian conquests extended in that direction. A selected list of 
places carries their range over the plains of Galilee, Persea, Phi- 
listia, and the southern desert. Our authors are wise in not dog- 
matizing upon the question of the route of the Exodus, Whilst 
indicating the strong points of Brugsch’s confident theory, they 
rightly plead that the topography of the Isthmus must have 
been subject to so much physical change in more than 3,000 years, 
chiefly through the constant deposit of Nile mud and the altered 
level of the bitter lakes, as to deprive us of all fixed data 
for identifying the face of the land with the sites indicated by 
the texts. The state and progress of Pulestine within his- 
torical times is well drawn out and made easy to follow by a 
succession of maps. The last two chapters give an excellent 
summary of the topography of Jerusalem and the Temple area. 
Here the latest and most authentic results of the Survey are worked 
in, and a careful study of Talmudical literature has been made 
to supplement the investigations of archeologists and engineers 
upon the spot. The Bible student will find here the clearest and 
fullest statement compatible with its limits of the evidence upen 
which he may rely for the reconstruction in idea of buildings and 
monuments of deathless interest to Christian and Hebrew alike. 
At the end of the book a useful list is given of the animals and 
plants of the Bible, with a critical interpretation of the original 
names based on the best authority, and their scientific equiva- 
lents, followed by a topographical index or biblical gazetteer, a 
ready means of reference for the names of persons (840 in 
number) mentioned in the Old and New Testaments and in the 


Apocrypha. 


UNDER WHICH LORD ?* 


HE most charitable and perhaps the most reasonable way of 


taking Under which Lord? is to regard it as a study of the | 


influence of certain existing controversies upon a diseased imagina- 
tion. Viewed in this light, all which appears at first sight so 
offensive in it is merely the scientific carrying out of a process 


* Under which Lord? By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “The Werid Well 
Lost” ; “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols. With 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins. London: Chatto & Windus. 1879. 


of spiritual vivisection. The author, in other words, is present 
only as an artist; her personality being outside her picture, and 
independent of its character. Our critical opinion, accordingly, is 
merely concerned with Mrs. Lynn Linton upon two points; the 
one being her execution, which shows considerable literary power, 
though it is often slovenly in detail; the other, her taste in the 
choice of a subject, which we must plainly pronounce to be 
execrable. 

The alternative proposed in the title of the composition is open 
to some misinterpretation, since the rival “ lords” shown in the 
frontispiece as about to begin the fight for the possession of the 
lady with the Greek name might fairly be taken as typifying 
respectively the fool and the knave; but this is not the solution 
intended by the author, who sees in them the squire and the 
parson of actual experience, morbidly exhibited as the husband 
and the priest. The mental condition which must be imagined 
in order to account for a reflection of English domestic life 
so transformed and distorted would seem to arise from a com- 
plication of causes. Upon a mind originally narrow and illo- 
gical, associated with a temperament disposed to discontent and 
bitterness, the flood of modern discussion on the origin of life 
and the order of nature, on the authority of the clergy and 
the ceremonial of worship, on the status of women and the law 
of separate property, on tenant-right and the custody of infants, 
and on various other subjects of smaller or greater moment, may 
be supposed to have poured in confused and overwhelming volume, 
with a result so dazing and bewildering as to take away the 
power of seeing any true and natural outline, or hearing any 
distinct and articulate sound. Before such a mind, so prepared, 
appears first the vision of the husband-lord. This person is a 
casual lieutenant in the army, who at twenty-one had married an 
heiress of seventeen, and who, though obliged to take his wife's 
surname and holding a general power of attorney from her as her 
agent, was liable to be dismissed at any time on a moment's 
notice, to find his living the best way he could or to go on the 
parish. Miss, afterwards Mrs., Hermione Fullerton was for her 
life sole and absolute heiress, lady of the manor, lay rector, 
and generally supreme head of Crossholme Abbey and parish, 
except only as regarded the advowson of the vicarage. 
The patron of this preferment is a power shrouded in mystery, 
unseen and formidable, of which we can only suppose that 
it exists somewhere in space. For Crossholme and_ the 
Crossholme people live in a separate planet, the absolute isola- 
tion of which is one of the most striking features in the morbid 
unreality of the whole design. There are four country houses in 
the parish, and their inhabitants mix only in each other's society. 
They never go away, and they never have any visitors; a general 
officer and his wife from: the neighbouring county town supply- 
ing, on one or two rare occasions, the sole link of the lay com- 
munity with the outside world. An ecclesiastical stream of 
visitors sets to and from the vicarage, but Crossholme itself is en- 
tirely self-contained. In this peculiar life Richard Fullerton, né 
Spence, and his wife Hermione have passed through twenty tran- 
quil years of matrimony; and their daughter Virginia—“ pale, 
pure, the most like a human lily to be seen anywhere, the most of 
a saint out of canonization,” “a natural nun,” to whom “the idea 
of marriage seemed sacrilege ”—had completed the domestic circle 
of the Abbey during nineteen of these years. “This fair young 
saint ” was beset by an indefinite number of invisible lovers, who 
“pleaded only dumbly with their eyes,” and who must apparently 
have dropped from the sky, and returned thither on being “re- 
fused,” through Richard, in their “requests for permission to 
address” her. They are visibly represented, it is true, by one 
Ringrove Hardisty, the owner of one of the four gentlemen’s seats 
and estates in Crossholme, a kind of tame cat who, if the illus- 
trations may be trusted, was accustomed to ride over to breakfast 
at the Abbey in hunting costume in the summer, and to wear jack- 
boots under all circumstances, In the third volume he marries 
the only surviving young lady in Crossholme, the “natural nun” 
having become an actual one seen behind a grating at Rome, and 
the third, one Theresa, having died, as will be later shown. 
In consistent accordance with the isolated nature of the place, 
Mr. Hardisty, who will not be married by the vicar or his col- 
leagues, and to whom the idea of marriage in London or elsewhere 
never seems to have occurred, is married at the Registrar's office, 
and so ends. 

The “second Una” and “impersonation of a child’s dream of 
an angel,” who from her cradle had been averse equally to sweet- 
hearts and sweetmeats (‘dainty food ” meaning, we may take it, 
barley-sugar and chocolate creams), was to her father Richard 
“not a companion,” but a “ Ladybird.” Our readers in the hop- 
growing counties will need no words to recall the fragrant memo- 
ries of this delightful insect. And the father was worthy of the 
daughter, “a grand and glorious figure, truly.” He dwelt alone, 
in his study, where he was surrounded by skulls of chimpanzees 
and bushmen, anatomical plates, skeletons of fish and photo- 
= of the moon, an electrical machine, and a microscope. 

ith the aid of these appliances he was accustomed to compose 
lectures on philosophy in general and the truths of Agnosticism 
in particular, which he delivered (monthly) on Monday evenings 
to an initiated band of disciples, consisting among others of the 

nter, tailor, and blacksmith of Crossholme, at an “ Institute” 

ilt for the purpose. The last and greatest of these discourses— 
—it was the death-song of the Agnostic swan—was “a rapid 
survey of salient points showing the homogeneity of our planetary 
system as proved by the spectroscope, and of life on the earth as 
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proved by evolution.” And when the new vicar called at the 
Abbey for the first time on a “functional, not a social,” visit, and 
Richard kept him waiting for the hour during which all the seeds 
of subsequent mischief were sown in the drawing-room, this was 
the secret of the delay :—Mr. Fullerton “at his microscope” was 
“ studying the life history of a monad ”—vicar, wife, love, daughter, 
and all things besides “ merged in the eager closeness with which 
he marked the changes from a line to a sac, and from a 
smooth sphere to an irregular figure of no denomination, of a 
transparent little creature not to be seen at all save under a 
nifying power of some hundreds of diameters.” How the 
ladies of Crossholme were turned to “ Menads,” all by the mis- 
chance of the existence of this unhappy “ Monad,” Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s readers may learn for themselves ; and also how between 
“ Monads” and “ Meenads ” poor Richard becomes Richard Spence 
again, and dies grey-headed but still “ glorious” at forty-two. In 
real life he would have been acting as chairman of his petty 
sessional division, grumbling at having just been pricked for 
sheriff, and enclosing a cheque for twenty guineas in a pleasant 
note to the vicar with a hope that he would be able to satisfy 
Her Majesty’s Judges in the matter of the chaplain’s “ robes.” 
But to the author or artist of Under which Lord ? no disturbing 
question has presented itself whether any English gentleman could 
ssibly be sucha craven and such a fool as the “ Agnostic” Richard 
in her story. Her object has been to exhibit in a semi-morbid, semi- 


| ot the Fall of Man, in 1876. Not every educated Englishman, 


ng-legs, who won't say his prayers “—and to trace out step by 
step in the glare and glow of blue and red flames the approach and 
consummation of the traditional catastrophe. The nursery nar- 
rative does not explicitly state into what hands the infliction of 
this punishment was committed; but by all analogy of legend we 
may suppose that the presence of the Foul Fiend is implied. 
This, at any rate, is the agency which the author brings upon her 
stage, and to the diseased imagination before which her puppets 
pass there stands out, awful, relentless, and irresistible, the Devil— 
in disguise ; “the Prince of Darkness ” as “a gentleman” by birth 
and position, as well as in manners and appearance. We have 
already expressed our judgment on the author’s taste; but we 
must repeat in the most distinct terms that to introduce the 
devil as the son of an English nobleman, and to assign to him an 
uncommon surname which is held by one family only in the English 
peerage, is an unpardonable literary offence, Tor this reason we do 
notintend to quote thesurname given to“ the Honourable Launcelot ” 
whose form the fiend assumes, and shall only designate him by the 
ridiculous title which he seems to have adopted before coming to 
Crossholme, and which is almost invariably used by his wor- 
shippers in that singular region—“ Superior.” Grouped around 
the central demon are several confederate spirits, male and female, 
who are at first in seeming subordination to him, and act under 
his control ; but one of these, an astute and double-faced imp, has 
his private ends to serve, and finally flies off with a small troop 
of captives on his own account, including the “ natural nun.” For 
the rest, they come and go at “ Superior’s” bidding, by railway 
nominally, but really, as we have already hinted, through the 
air, and, with their aid, “ Superior ” carries out his plans to their 
successful issue. He “ possesses” almost all the Crossholme 
peoyle, and terrifies or crushes the rest. The County Court judge 
1s indeed proof against his devices within his own domain, but 
powerless to resist him outside it ; and the youth in the jack-boots 
contents himself as he best may with impotent naths, and a still 
more impotent lawsuit. Some kind of retribution does certainly 
in the end overtake “ Superior,” a female jamiliar whom he has 
summoned to his aid in an emergency destroying his supremacy 
and personally subjugating himseif; but the Crossholme woman- 
kind have been throughout his helpless slaves. He has separated 
child from parent, wife from husband; he has crushed out every 
feeling of feminine delicacy ; he has overpowered them sleeping 
and waking, in the house and out of it; he has become their ab- 
solute lord and owner, forcing them and theirs to carry out his 
will, in garden, kitchen, and stable, in body, soul, and banking 
account. An old woman lives in drivelling idiocy under his sway ; 
a young one dies shrieking in the horrors, cursing him as a tiend 
and praying to him as a god almost in the same breath, as he 
stands placidly watching her departing agony. 

We have already indirectly shown the character of the disguise 
in which this foul phantom of a disordered imagination stalks 
along the pages of the author's fiction. But to prevent any possible 
mistake we must add plainly that “Superior ” is exhibited as the 
“ Ritualist” vicar of Crossholme, and that his familiars take the 
forms of Anglican clergymen and members of sisterhoods. If we 
could for a moment set aside the artistic hypothesis aud suppose 
Under which Lord? to be a genuine expression of the author's 
opinions, or a representation ot what she believes to be either true 
or possible, we should not dare to review her book at all. As it 
is, we will not quote a single sentence from the hideous descrip- 
tions of imaginary confessionals, or trust ourselves to characterize 
the ravings which pass for interviews between an English 
clergyman and his female parishioners. But we need waste no 
more words in this hypothetical indignation. From beginning 
to end the story is full of evidence confirming the assump- 
tion that we are reading the incongruous nonsense which 
passes for reality in a fevered dream, In matters ecele- 
siastical of every kind, in theology and ritual, in times and 
seasons, in parochial elections and ceremonial observances, a suc- 


cession of blunders as grotesque as they are irequent cannot but |. g Co 


be intentional. And in the author's treatment.of legal and money 


questions the same consistency of inconsistency is found. Let 
any one having the most elementary knowledge of settlements and 
succession duties compare the sums which “ Superior” manages to 
obtain from Hermione, whether by “ hocus-pocus,” by “ cheque for 
four figures,” or otherwise, with the highest capital value of the 
life-interest of a woman of thirty-eight in a real estate where “ the 
outgoings of our house just match the incomings” in an estab- 
lishment as quiet as that of the Fullertons at the opening of the 
story, and the conclusion to which we have pointed will be 
unavoidable. 

Under which Lord? we must maintain to be an experiment in 
literary art. Itis one made with much technica! skill, for the 
reader's eye is fixed to the page as by an unhallowed spell; but 
the experiment is more than painful to watch, and, having fol- 
lowed the scenes of this book carefully to their close as we have 
done, we can only utter a fervent hope that we may never look on 
anything like it again, 


ART BIOGRAPHIES.* 


VR. W. B. SCOTT has treated, in the first of the two mono- 
a¥il craphs before us, a province in the domain of art which has 
not hitherto found its historianin England. The only previous con- 
tribution to a criticism of the Little Masters wasa Life of Altdorfer, 
by the same hand, prefixed to the Holbein Society’s facsimile reprint 


though fairly well instructed in artistic matters, is aware that the 
name of Kieinmeister, or Little Masters, has been given from time 
immemorial to seven very remarkable artists who flourished in the 
South of Germany during the first half of the sixteenth century, and 
who are so designated because their most characteristic work in 
the art of engraving was executed within a very small compass, 
often within the square of a few inches. Of these seven artists, 
two, the brothers Hans Sebald and Barthel Beham, have of late 
forced themselves upon the attention of most connoisseurs by the 
superlative merit of their works; another, Albrecht Altdorfer, 
has been introduced, as we have said, by the Arundel Society to 
public notice; two others, Heinrich Aldegraver and Georg Pencz, 
receive for the first time in the pages before us attention at 
all adequate to their genius; the two last, Jacob Binck and 
Hans Brosamer, are the minor stars which complete the con- 
stellation, artists whose existing work seems scarcely to ac- 
count for their fame during and immediately after their lives. 
Mr. Scott's work is so arranged as to give a brief sketch of the 
whole renaissance of art in Germany from the earliest copper 
engraving known, which bears the date 1446, to the rise and 
development of Diirer’s ripe genius half a century later. After a 
rapid sketch of the place taken in the history of engraving by 
Schéngauer, Israhel von Mechenen, and the Master of the 
Caduceus, we are introduced to the sudden burst of inspiration 
which made Nuremberg at once the head of Germany in all zesthetic 
matters—a supremacy which the individual prestige of even Lucas 
van Leyden could not shake. Albrecht Diirer, of course, was the 
centre of this assemblage of artistic brilliancy at Nuremberg; and, 
according to rather an old report, the seven Little Masters were 
educated as his apprentices in his atelier. Mr. Scott, however, 
finds no evidence that any one of them was actually Diirer’s 
juuker, or served him as the disciples of Mare’ Antonio, for instance, 
served him in the preparation of his engravings. Penez and the 
two Lehams were natives of Nuremberg; but the other four came 
from distant parts of Germany, attracted, if not by the ambition of 
working under Diirer, at least by the splendour he shed over the 
art of his city. All of them, except Altdorfer, were still quite 
young when he died; and it seems evident that we must consider 
them as his disciples only in the sense that they continued his 
tradition and pursued the paths he had begun to trace. 

The careers of the seven men were very different in detail. 
Altdorfer, the eldest, settled into a sober Reostion of Ratisbon, 
bought houses, and sat on the Town Council, disgracing himself 
in his bigoted Catholicism by a cruel persecution of the Jews. 
Aldegraver, on the cuntrary, a spirit interpenetrated by a romantic 
audacity and love of perilous adventure, declared himself a Pro- 
testant, fought the old faith with coarse weapons of pictorial satire, 
and indulged his taste for observing strange life by finding his 
way into Miinster during the three years’ occupation of that city 
by the fanatical Anabaptists and their frantic leader, John of 
Leyden. He was, however, allowed to live and die in peace, 
while the Behams, who also adopted the new faith, were rudely 
expelled from Nuremberg; Larthel, the younger brother, wan- 
dered off into Italy, and was no more heard of till his death in 
1540; while Hans Sebald seems to have hung about his native 
city, entering it by stealth whenever he could, but finally driven 
away to Frankfort, where he became a burgher, and died, not 
in the very holiest odour, it is feared,in 1550. George Penez, 
who, also a Protestant, was exiled with the Behams, went to 
Rome and frequented the school of Marc’ Antonio, but not until 
after that master’s death; he returned to Nuremberg, and died 
there in 1550. Dinck left the school of Diirer to become Court 
painter to Christian III. of Denmark, and probably died, after 
1568, in Copenhagen. Of Hans Brosamer very little is known, 
except that he was in Nuremberg in 1545 painting the portrait of 
Hans Sachs, and that he died at Erfurt. 
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Mr. Scott has some excellent remarks about the charm that 
rests on the work of these Little Masters. ‘“Smallness itself,” 
he says, “ has the charm of refinement, and, when associated with 
largeness of art, gives us the noblest pleasure.” We have but 
to glance, in order to realize the truth of this, at those three little 
friezes of Romans fighting which bear the signature of Barthel 
Beham ; in these engravings the nude figures of the combatants are 
drawn so powerfully andwith so grandiose an effect tat we see them 
to be of more than mortal stature, although each tiny drawing is little 
more than an inch high. It is painful to reflect that of the life-work 
of an artist whom so capable a judge as Mr. W. 3. Scott places 
at the head of all masters of engraving, little should now exist of 
a thoroughly characteristic kind, except these friezes, the beauti- 
ful domestic piece called “Our Lady at the Window,” and a 
mystical treatment of the story of Adam and Eve, in which the 
tree of knowledge isa figure of Death itself, about which the 
Serpent twines. Hans Sebald Beham, on the other hand, as all 
possessors of Mr. Loftie’s exhaustive catalogue are aware, did full 
justice to his genius, and left behind him a mass of work varying 
from designs of high imaginative import to mere studies in heraldry 
and arabesque, delightful simply for their technical perfection. 
Aldegraver seems to have been the man who, among all the Little 
Masters, took the most vivid interest in the odd vicissitudes of 
human life; and a point that should not be overlooked in Mr. 
Scott's volume is that he successfully defends the genius of this 
most original artist from the contempt which German critics have 


thrown upon it. He shows that Aldegraver possessed invention of a | 
very high order, and that his mastery of character, in the treatment | 
of the human body, surpassed that of all his contemporaries. An_ 


astonishing instance of this is his portrait of the arch-heretie Jolin 
of Leyden. Aldegraver has represented him in the robes and state 
of his mock kingship, with the sceptre in his hand, the insignia of 
pseudo-royalty round his neck, and clothed in such garments as 
would betit a Grand Duke or an Elector. Through this pomp the 
face projects in all its vulgarity, with a marvellous commixture 
of vanity, hypocrisy, and cruelty in the narrow, glittering eyes, 
the thin lips, and the mean slope of the features. But, of all the 
work of Aldegraver, the most astonishing is the drawing that 
Virgil Solis afterwards engraved, in which he records, with muar- 
vellous audacity, the callous and almost bestial negligence of the 
first decencies of life into which the inhabitants of Miinstér fell 
during the reign of their low-born despot. 

In describing and criticizing the various works of the artists 
under consideration Mr. Scott displays the insight of a poet and 
the enthusiasm ofa collector. It is, indeed, not less than we have 
a right to expect from so distinguished a veteran in literature and 
art that he should know how to combine in the most agreeable 
fashion exhaustive knowledge with eloquence and taste. He has 
made the whole theme of German art in the sixteenth century 
peculiarly his own, and we can only hope that he may find time to 
do for Theodore de Bry, Virgil Solis, and the imaginative artists 
of the next generation what he has done for Aldegraver and the 
Behams. 

It is a lasting misfortune to the history of art that the materials 
which once existed for the production of a life of Turner passed 
into hands so careless and unskilful as those of the late Mr. Thorn- 
bury. The world has looked in vain to Mr. Ruskin to supple- 
ment from personal knowledge what is lacking to a true apprecia- 
tion of the individual Turner, though he has burned incense of 
the most varied kinds before the shrine of his painting. Last 
year Mr. Ilamerton summarized in a bright and scholarly manner 
what had previously been printed regarding Turner: but his Lite 
was little more than a rendering into sane and sensible language of 
the data confused or misunderstood by Thornbury. Thus there 
was room for a new adjustment of the facts of Turner's lite, and, 
though unhappily rather late in the day, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
has at last given us this in a monograph which cannot fail to ad- 
vance his own reputation. [He is the first writer who has talen 
the trouble to sift Thornbury’s statements in detail, and the re- 
sult is that that careless author is convicted of a variety of 
little misstatements which have combined to obscure the early 
biography of the artist. For instance, one of Turner's earliest 
patrons at Bristol was a personage who has hitherto been known, 
on Thornbury’s evidence, as Mr. Harraway, a fishmonger in 
Broadway ; Mr. Monkhouse has discovered that his name was 
Narraway, that he was a fellmonger, and that he lived in Broad- 
mead. But more noteworthy than this is the wholesome critical 
spirit in which the new biographer views a man whose personal 
character contrasted so strangely with his genius that most 
students have hitherto refused to consider them together. Mr. 
Ruskin, in his imaginative way, determined quite early in 
life te iynore the base and sensual Turner who hoarded 
money aud loved low companions, and to concentrate his whole 
attention on the genius that painted the splendours of sunrise 
and sunset. Starting with this piece of false idealism, and 
discovering in Turner an excellent platform from which to 
deliver to the world his own brilliant theories and exbaustless 
observations, the great rhetorician surrounded the works of the 
painter, almost without exception, with the glories of his elo- 

uence. ‘To approach in a just and judicial spirit to the works of 
Turner the ciitic has to swim or wade through a vaster surface 
of iridescent eulogy than surrounds any other artist that the 
world has known. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
powers of sel!-command that he has been able to cleave this 
glittering flood without being lost in it on the one hand, and 
without becoming blind to ‘ts value on the other. He invariably 


speaks of Mr. Ruskin with the respect that is manifestly due to 
so pure a spirit, led by so true a passion for beauty; but he does 
not allow the long aspiring sentences of harmonious prose to lift 
him off his feet. For instance, while regretting that he has not 
room to quote Mr. Ruskin’s splendid description of the ‘“ Slavers 
throwing overboard the Dead and Dying,” he remarks very justly 
that there is another side from which that picture might be 
viewed ; and that, grand as it is, “ it shows a childishness, a want 
of mental faculties of the simplest kind, which is all the more 
extraordinary when brought in contrast with such gigantic pic- 
torial power.” The reader will recollect that the horror is 
heightened by a display of sharks, by a too great profusion of 
bodies, and even by chains which float, or refuse to sink, on the 
surface of the waves. 

Mr. Monkhouse is particularly happy in the literary part of 
his monograph, in those pages where he discusses Turner's debt to 
the ancients and to contemporary poets, and considers the 
painter’s intellectual ambition. He brings out very clearly that 
the only book thoroughly known to Turner, the only one that he 
studied with deep attention, was Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The 
mysterious “ Apuleia in search of Apuleius” he has discovered to 
be the story of Appulus, Turner having, with characteristic blun- 
dering, seen that personage entitled “a shepherd of Apulia,” and 
supposed this last word, which he misquoted Apuleia, to be the 
name of anymph. We believe that the passages of poetry which 
Turner inserted in the Catalogues of the Royal Academy, when 
they were not extracts from his own prodigious Fallacies of Hope, 
were almost invariably taken from some translation of Ovid, and 
even when he professed to take a subject from Homer, he viewed 
the theme through the medium of his Ovidian imagination. 

That Mr. Monkhouse has a fine sense of the qualities, not only 
of Turner's painting, but of the art of those less-known masters 
who preceded him, is shown in several gracefully written passages, 
but most of all in the following, which we quote as an excellent 
summary of landscape-painting in England betore Turner :— 

We can now see how true and delicate were the lightly-washed mono- 
chrome water-scenes of Hearne ; how robust the studies of Sandby ; that 
Daniell and Dayes could not only draw architecture well, but could warm 
their buildings with sun, and surround them with space and air; that 
Cozens could conceive a landscape-poem, and execute it in delicate harmo- 
nies of green and silver; that Girtin could invest the simplest study with 
the feeling of the pathos of ruin, and the solemnity of evening, the first of 
water-colour painters to feel and paint the soft penetrative influence of sun- 
light, subduing all things to its golden charm. In looking at one of his 
drawings now at Scuth Kensington,a View of the Wharfe, and comparing it 
with the works around, one cannot help being struck with this difference, 
that it is complete as far as it goes, the realization of one thought, the per- 
fect rendering of an impression, harmonious to a touch, Broad and almost 
rough as it is, it is yet finished in the true sense as no English work of the 
kind ever was before. There are more elaborate drawings around it, plenty 
of struggle after efiects of brighter colour, much cleverness, much skill, but 
nowhere a picture so completely at peace with itself. In looking at it we can 
realize what ‘lurner meant when he said that he could never make draw- 
ings like Girtin. Lqual harmony of tone, far greater and more splendid 
harmonies of colour, miracles of delicate drawing, triumphs over the most 
difficult effects, dreams of ineffable loveliness, very many things unattempted 
| by Girtin, he could achieve, but never this simple sweet gravity, never this 

perfection of spiritual peace. 

The illustrations to Mr. W. B. Scott’s Little Masters are not 
without a certain merit; those to Mr. Monkhouse’s Jwrner are 
worse than anything of the kind we have seen for a long time. 
Both volumes belong to a series of handbooks on the “ Great 
Artists,” of which all the previous instalments have been too 
feeble and perfunctory to call for critical notice. 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WORTIL* 


\ R. ADAMS has had, he tells us, a double object in writing 
aVE this book. “First, I have desired to compile for the 
benefit of young girls and gentlewomen an aid to Self-Culture, de- 
riving my examples and illustrations from the records of biography 
and history. Second, I have sought to present a comprehensive 
view of the achievements, responsibilities, and intluence of 
Woman.” We notice, by the way, that he is preparing for publi- 
cation a companion volume for youths and young men. If one 
book is for young girls and gentlewomen, why is not the other 
book for young boys and gentlemen? Are the gentlewomen for 
whom he has written young like the girls, and are the girls 
not only young, but also gentle? fle has certainly attempted 
a big task, and it is little wonder that he has filled more 
than five hundred closely printed pages. For all that we 
can see, So comprehensive a view might very easily have filled five 
hundred volumes. No one is too great for Mr. Adams, and no one, 
we may add, is too small. He takes in Shakspeare’s heroines and 
Mrs. Josephine Butler. He has, he goes on to say, carefully selected 
from fact, poetry, and fiction those types which best deserve ad- 
miration and imitation, and he has enlarged upon the intellectual 
and moral qualities which English maidens should sedulously 
cultivate. It is somewhat difficult to understand why in such a 
careful selection he should “ point to” “Ouida” as one of the 
“very popular workers in the field that Miss Braddon may claim 
to have opened and most successfully cultivated.” There is no 
doubt about “Ouida’s” popularity. Nevertheless we fail to see 
| how it concerns those of our young girls and gentlewomen who are 
bent on self-culture. As they are young, they ought not to read 


* Woman's Work and Worth in Girlhood, Maidenhood, and Wifehood. 
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such writers as “Ouida.” As they are girls, they ought not to. 
read them. As they are gentlewomen, they will dislike to read 
them. As they get culture they will be unable to read them. 

However, Mr. Adams only gives a paragraph to Miss Braddon 
and her followers ; for, indeed, so comprehensive is his work that, 
even with his 533 pages, he could scarcely spare them more space. 
He tries, it would seem, to include everybody. He boasts, indeed, 
of the insignificance of some of his characters. ‘* Woman's Work 
in Art—as Painter, Sculptor, Musician, Singer, Actress—forms 
the subject of a separate chapter, in which will be found, I be- 
lieve, a large number of names unknown to the general reader.” It 
certainly would be an easy enough matter to compile a vast 
volume in which not only a large number of names, but all the 
names, would be unknown to the general reader. We remember 
how, when some one wearied Charles Lamb with the praises of a 
man of whom he had never before heard, the humourist exclaimed, 
“ Well, I don’t know him, but damn him at a venture.” Some- 
what the same general and sweeping condemnation we should be 
inclined to pass on Mr. Adams's unknown heroines. From 
his chapter on Woman's Work in Art he passes on “ to ex- 
amine her higher moral qualities, her Courage and her Enthusiasm, 
her faithfulness and selt-abnegation.” What, we should like to 
know, is the diflerence that is here indicated by the use of 
capital letters? Why have not faithfulness and self-abnegation a3 
good a right as Courage and Enthusiasm to all the distinction 
that can be conferred by big letters and the printer’s art? In the 
second division of his work he surveys “ the facilities of attaining 
the Higher Culture now enjoyed by English gentlewomen.” He 
gives, he says, full information about ladies’ colleges and high 
schools for girls. He concludes with a chapter “ which endeavours 
to answer the question, How may an educated woman make 
honourable and profitable use of her knowledge ?” 

It is impossible for us in our limited space to attempt to give 
a comprehensive view of the whole of Mr. Adams's comprehensive 
view of the achievements, responsibilities, and influence of woman. 
The Iliad was, it is said, got into a nutshell; but the whole of Mr. 
Adams’scomprehensive viewcould not, by any effurt of compression, 
be got into a couple of columns, We do not even pretend to have 
read all the chapters of his work. It was not written for the like of 
us. We are neither young girls nor gentlewomen. We have con- 
tented ourselves with skimming the pages, stopping here and there 
at any passage at which we felt somewhat more at home. To have 
read all that Mr. Adams seems to have read, to know all that he 
knows, would demand, we should have thought, almost an army 
of readers. We doubt whether all the gentlewomen now at Girton 
College could, if they divided the books among them, and did nothing 
else but read steadily on during their three years’ residence, getthrough 
a quarter of them. Yet even Mr. Adams has in his modesty to 
own that he has not read everything. Like all men of real learn- 
ing, he has the courage to avow his own ignorance. “I have never 
read,” he writes, “I say it with shame, the poems of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Monk, which, after her death (in 1715) made their 
appearance under the title of Marinda.” However, though he has 
not read them, yet he can draw an inference from them. “As 
they included versions from Tasso, Guarini, and Petrarch, as well 
as from the Spanish, I am content to accept them as evidences of 
her elegant scholarship.” With much reason surely did he boast 
that he would introduce names unknown to the general reader. He 
can tell them of the name of a lady who has written poems which 
he has never read. The conclusion at which he arrives as to her 
scholarship might be conveniently thrown, with a view to promote 
the culture of the young girls and gentlewomen, into the follow- 
ing syllogism. All who translate from three Italian authors and 
an unknown number of Spanish authors have elegant scholarship. 
The Honourable Mrs. Monk translated from three Italian authors 
and an unknown number of Spanish authors. Therefore, the 
Honourable Mrs. Monk had elegant scholarship. 

We do not know whether in all cases Mr. Adams implies that 
he has himself read the writers whom he criticizes. He very 
frequently introduces a quotation from some other writer in some 
pi way as the following :—“ It has been well said of Jane Austin’s 
(sic) heroines.” We must do him the justice to admit that he 

nerally spells this writer's name properly, though he makes 

unders enough about others. His pages are liberally sprinkled 
with such eccentricities as “Mrs. Parkes-Belloe,” “ William 
James Fox,” and the “distinguished educationalist (sic) Dr. 
W. K. Hodgson.” About Miss Austen's death, too, he makes 
a blunder. Miss Jane Austen, he says, died in 1827. It 
does not require any very extensive knowledge of the literary 
history of this century to detect the blunder. She died just 
ten years earlier. He gives a list of her works, and passes 
over the charming story of Persuasion. He indulges, indeed, in 
one piece of criticism about her which we are convinced he cannot 
have borrowed. “That most delightful of novelists,” he writes, 
“repeated Mrs. Radcliffe’s achievement, and struck out an entirely 
original path.” Miss Austen’s repetition consisted, we suppose, 
in her originality. Certainly it would be a hard fate if she, who 
in her Northanger Abbey so ridiculed Mrs. Radcliffe's absurd tales, 
should be in any other way likened toher. “In her novel of Pride 
and Prejudice Miss Austen supplies us,” he says, with asketch of 
the eighteenth-century ideal of ‘an accomplished woman.’” Why 
eighteenth century? we would ask. The story certainly was 
written in the last years of that century, but it was revised in this 
century, and was not published till 1813. Miss Austen's characters 
belong, we maintain, to the nineteenth century—if, that is 


to say, they belong to any century at all. Mr. Adams, however, 


wants to draw a contrast between the education of the last century 
and that of the present day. One of the characters in Pride and 
Prejudice had maintained that an accomplished woman must, 
among other things, have a thorough knowledge of all the modern 
languages. He added that he knew but six accomplished women. 
“If Darcy,” says Mr. Adams, “lived at the present day, he might 
easily know sixty. A woman who can... . speak French and 
read German and discourse the best works of the best writers is 
by no means a rara avis.” She who can speak French and read 
German knows, according to our author, all the modern languages. 
We must remind him of his discovery of the Honourable Mrs. 
Monk, who proved the elegance of her scholarship by translating 
from Italian and Spanish. 

If Mr. Adams is not strictly accurate about Miss Austen, he 
treats her better than he does some other writers. Mme. de 
Staél's Corinne, for instance, he ranks among early French fiction. 
He has examined with care, he says, Les femmes illustrés (sic), 
by Mme. de Genlis. He balances his mistake about Miss Austen, 
to whom he gave ten years more of life, by killing off in the 
next page Mrs. Barbauld just as many years before her time. 
After describing the effect produced by Mrs. Radcliffe and two 
others, he adds, “ The impression was deepened by the historical 
compositions of Mrs. Macaulay.” Mrs. Macaulay died about two. 
yearsafter Mrs. Radcliffe’s first novel was published. She had brought 
out the first volume of her History of England the year before 
Mrs, Radcliffe’s birth. In the same page he gives a list of Miss 
Edgeworth’s principal works. He makes no mention of her Tales 
of Fashionable Life,and gives “The Dun.” Now in the reprint of 
her works that we have before us “The Dun” fills only twenty- 
three pages of the four volumes of the Tales of Fashionable Life. 
If he had to mention any one of these stories more than another, 
he should certainly have chosen “ The Absentee.” Macaulay said, 
as Mr. Trevelyan tells us, that “the scene where Lord Colambre 
discovers himself to his tenantry and to their oppressor is the best 
thing of the sort since the opening of the twenty-second book of 
the Odyssey.” Mme. Piozzi is treated in much the same way as 
ey ae and Mrs. Barbauld. She has just ten years struck off 

er life. 

It is no doubt a considerable liberty when an author thus strikes 
off years from one lady's age and adds them on to another's, Mr. 
Adams goes further than this. He makes a woman be born two years 
after her mother’s death. He tells us that Mary Wollstonecroft 
(sic) lived from 1759 to 1796. A few lines lower down in the 
same page we read that her daughter Mary Wollstonecroft (sic) 
Godwin was born in 1798. Godwin’s wife spelt her name Woll- 
stonecraft. So far from dying two years Pefore her daughter's 
birth, she lived to the year 1797, in which year, and not in 1798, 
her child was born. After this error we may almost over in 
silence the statement that Lord Nithsdale (sic) shared in the rebel- 
lion of the ’45, that Roland accepted office in Louis XIV.’s 
Government, and that the American War of Independence 
broke out in 1777. We must, however, protest when we are told 
that to William [II. succeeded the four Georges. Has Mr. Adams 
never heard of the fact of Queen Anne's death? Still more were 
we astonished when we read that “ Queen Elizabeth could discuss 
astrology with Lilly.” Certainly the astrologer was at a very early 
age most deeply versed in the occult science if he ever discussed it 
with the Queen, for she died when he was but ten monthsold. The 
blunder, however, did not seem at first sight to rest with Mr. Adams, 
though by a man of such wide reading we might have fairly ex- 
pected it to be detected. It occurs in a which he quotes 
from “a recent historian.” The style of the quotation seemed to 
show that it came from Mr. Green. We felt sure, however, that 
Mr. Green had not fallen into so absurd an error; and, with full confi- 
dence, we turned to his book. There we found indeed the whole 
passage, with a change in but one word. What the Queen had 
discussed with Lilly was euphuism. Mr. Adams, we can only 
guess, did not know what euphuism meant. He therefore, we 
assume, paraphrased it, and turned it into astrology. He sank the 
difference between John Lilly the euphuist and William Lilly the 
astrologer. 

In all narratives there are two courses which a man can 
follow. He can give dates, but then he must be accurate. Or 
he can always begin each fresh account in the good old way 
with “ Once — a time.” More honour, no doubt, is to be gained 
by the dates; but safety lies in the second course. We would 
advise Mr. Adams to follow it, and then he can snap his fingers at 

is critics. 


HARDCASTLE ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND EFFECT 
OF STATUTORY LAW.* 


HIS is an excellent book, and it is one which was wanted. 

No new edition of Dwarris, formerly the standard work 
on the subject, has, as Mr. Hardcastle reminds us, been pub- 
lished for twenty years, a period amply sufficient to render that 
work practically useless as an authority. It is true that an 
edition of a very able American treatise by the late Mr. Theodore 
Sedgwick, on the Interpretation and Construction of Statutory 
and Constitutional Law, to which Mr. Hardcastle owns his in- 
debtedness, appeared as lately as 1874, and, as Mr. Sedgwick says, 
“The rules governing the application of statutes may, as a general 


* A Treatise on the Rules which Govern the Construction and Effect of 
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Proposition, be considered the same in both countries.” Yet the 
American system of legislation differs considerably from the 
English, and, as will be readily seen by reference to Mr. Hard- | 
castle's work, the subject exclusively treated by him is of sufli- 
cient magnitude and importance to entitle it to a hook by itself 
apart from that American constitutional law with which English 
lawyers have nothing to do. Moreover,a text-book of reference to | 
the latest English cases is peculiary necessary with regard to ques- | 
tions of interpretation of statutes, inasmuch as authorities on points 
of this nature are not readily discoverable from the existing digests. 
The tendency of modern decisions has been to do away with 
artificial rules of construction in relation to every class of docu- 
ment other than Acts of Parliament. Contracts, mercantile 
instruments, and wills are all now construed according to their 
simple grammatical import and the intention of the parties as dis- 
coverable from the language they have employed, rather than by 
any hard and fast rule of technical interpretation; but “all 
British statutes,” as Lord Blackburn has observed, must “ be con- 
strued on the same principles,” independently of the importance 
or nature of the particular statute under consideration ; and thus a 
very definite and material branch of law—namely, that bearing on 
the interpretation and effect of statutes—exists, and it is all the more 
difficult to acquire owing to the disuse of any cognate principle in 
respect of other written sources of litigation. Again, every sub- 
ject of the realm is by a legal fiction presumed to know, not only 
the substance, but the effect of every Act of Parliament from the 
date at which it comes into operation; and, as the rules of inter- 
pretation affecting such enactments are somewhat arbitrary and 
not always obvious, it is most fitting that some sufficient manual 
should be ready to hand. 

Having thus justified the existence of a book such as Mr. Hard- 
castle’s, it remains to be shown how he has fulfilled his self- 
imposed task. We may remark that in his preface Mr. Hardcastle 
states that his treatise was jointly projected some nine years ago 
by himself and Mr. Edward Jenkins, M.P., but that, Mr. Jenkins 
having relinquished ar at the Bar for literary and political 

rsuits, the responsibility for the present work rests entirely with 
its actual author. It is not for us to ask whether Mr. Jenkins 


would not have earned a higher title to public gratitude by par- 
ticipating in the authorship of this book than by writing Ginw’s 
Baby and the Devil’s Chain, or representing Dundee as he has done. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Hardcastle appears perfectly competent 
= do his work without the co-operation or assistance of anybody 


First of all, the plan is good. Leaving theory and surmise out 
of the question, Mr. Hardcastle proposes to give “the actual 
positive rules in force” “in a methodical way,” and “ never to refer | 
to a case without quoting a dictum from it, or stating shortly the | 
point decided,” thus avoiding that mass of mere references which 
necessitates recourse to the Reports before any real information can 
be obtained. In his introduction he points out, justly enough, 
the extra difficulty imported into the task of interpreting statutes 
by the laxity and clumsiness too often apparent in their draft- 
ing, and quotes a dictum of the Lord Chief Justice to the 
effect that Acts of Parliament are “ more or less unintelligible 

reason of the uncouth, barbarous phraseology in which 

ey are framed.” Nor is this difficulty diminished by the 
ridiculous custom which obtains of never punctuating the original 
copy of an Act, whereby opportunity arises for a variety of in- 
genious constructions entirely at variance with the intention of 
the Legislature. These considerations necessarily somewhat 
detract from the value and applicability of Mr. Hardcastle’s first 
general rule—namely, that “ where the language of an Act is 
clear and explicit, effect must be given to it, whatever may be 
the consequences,” such statutes not being so common as might 
be wished. A remarkable, but inevitable, consequence of this 
rule is that no statute, however obsolete and unsuited to 
modern ideas, can, unless specifically repealed, be treated as 
null or void. Instances of such Acts at once occur to the 
mind, and it is unnecessary to adduce examples. Other con- 
sequences of this rule are that an Act may not be extended to 
meet what are obviously casus omissi, and that courts cannot inter- 
fere to prevent evasions of an Act which do not amount 
to a positive fraud upon it. As Mr. Hardcastle, however, points 
out, it is often difficult to determine whether a transaction 
lies on one side or the other of this boundary line, what pro- 
ceedings constitute a sufficient compliance with the letter, if 
not the spirit of an Act, and what are impeachable as being 
“against the policy of the Act.” From certain cases quoted 
by Mr. Hardcastle the general rule quoted above would seem 
to be subject to the qualification that when the language 
used, though plain enough in itself, would, if construed with 
absolute strictness, lead to a palpable absurdity, some latitude of 
construction is permitted. One instance given is that of a statute 
which enacted that “any person acting in contravention of this 
section shall forfeit all tish taken by him and any net used by 
him in taking the same.” It was held that a person who em- 
ployed a net in contravention of the section, but was unsuccessful 
in catching any fish, was liable to forfeiture of the net. For our 
own part we should have been inclined to refer this case to the 
class of casus omissi, and to arrive at a different conclusion. | 

Where the meaning of a statute is not plain, the rules for con-— 
struction, which are summarized by Mr. Hardcastle at p. 35, are of | 
8 more complex nature, depending on the condition of the Common 
Law at the time of the passing of the Act, the mischief or defect 


may be supposed to have been designed to meet, the remedy Par- 
liament intended to supply, and the ground of such remedy. To 
these general rules must be added that which inculcates the read- 
ing one part of an Act by the light of the residue, in order to 
arrive at a true appreciation of the gist of it asa whole, Nothing 
short of express and unambiguous language is, however, of any 
effect in statutes of a nature distinctly penal, or falling under one 
of the five denominations enumerated at p. 47, to which, therefore, 
these rules cannot be said to apply. Mr. Hardcastle devotes an 
interesting chapter to the consideration of “ what sources of infor- 
mation outside the statute may be had recourse to for throwing 
light upon its meaning.” At p. 56 he lays down a rule as 
follows :—“ There is one matter which it is not allowable to refer 
to in discussing the meaning of an obscure enactment, and that is 
what is sometimes called ‘the Parliamentary history’ of a statute, 
that is to say, the debates which took place in Parliament 
when the statute was under consideration.” It might be argued 
that the ruling in the Bishop of Oxford's case, by which an 
expression of opinion by the Lord Chancellor in the course of the 
debate on the Public Worship Act was admitted in explanation of 
the Church Discipline Act, afforded an authority contrary to this 
rule. But, viewed in its true light, the dictum of the Lord Chan- 
cellor was subsequent to the passing of the particular statute in 
question, and, though it occurred in debate, was really analogous 
to the recorded opinion of an eminent text-writer on the meaning 
of an existing enactment. One innovation in the interpretation of 
statutes that case certainly did introduce, which is noticed by Mr. 
Hardcastle—namely, that Reports of Commissioners and simi- 
lar documents to which an enactment may be supposed to owe its 
origin may be adduced in explanation thereof. 

Passing from the rules for the general interpretation of statutes, 
Mr. Hardcastle next gives us general rules for interpreting words 
used in statutes; and here we find a distinction drawn between 
ordinary words of everyday use which are to be construed accord- 
ing to their usual and common meaning, and technical words, 
which—according to Sir Henry Thring,no mean authority—ought 
to be avoided as much as possible in Acts of Parliament, in their 
technical or legal interpretation. Although Mr. Hardcastle dis- 
claims as foreign to the plan of his work the idea of making a col- 
lection of all specific words which have received a judicial inter- 
pretation, he adduces plenty of instances in illustration of the 
latter branch of this rule ; and, moreover, he appends to the book a 
glossary of such words, with references to the cases in which 


| their construction has been settled—which is the more valuable, 


seeing that, when once the meaning of a word in a particular 
statute has been settled by the Courts, it must, in the absence of 
special circumstances, receive the same interpretation in whatever 
subsequent statute it may occur. 

Mr. Hardcastle gives due prominence to the leading rule, in~ 
variably followed in the interpretation either of statutes or con- 
tracts, “that, where there are general words following particular 
and specific words, the general words must be confined to things 
of the same kind as those specified ” (p. 84); but one of the cases 
adduced by him in support of this proposition seems scarcely to be 
a happy illustration, inasmuch as the Court there held that a bull 
was not included in the term “ horse, mare, gelding, mule, ass, ox, 
cow, heifer, steer, sheep, or other cattle.” The non-legal reader 
may be surprised to learn that neither the title of nor the marginal 
notes to a statute constitute any part of the enactment, and that 
they cannot therefore be referred to for assistance in interpreting 
its effect. It is true that more importance has lately been attached 
to marginal notes by the Master of the Rolls, but his views on 
this point have not as yet, we believe, met with general accept- 
ance. The preamble, however, is unquestionably part of the Act ; 
but if the wording of the enacting clauses is plain, the preamble 
must be considered as subsidiary thereto, and can have no effect 
in cutting down or extending their operation. 

Acts of Parliament are not unfrequently constituted their own 
interpreters by the insertion of an interpretation clause, the main 
object of which is to include within the brief compass of a single 
word things not usually comprehended within its ordinary signitica- 
tion. The advisableness of such interpretation clauses has, however, 
as Mr. Hardcastle points out, been questioned by several high 
authorities, inasmuch as they introduce the undesirable principle 
of attaching arbitrary meanings to words, and tend to confuse 
general rules. 

Part Il. of Mr. Hardcastle’s book treats of the effect and opera- 
tion of statutes; beginning with the consideration of that very 
large class of statutes which create duties, and of the various 
liabilities to which non-performance of those duties gives rise—such 


as the liability to a penalty imposed by the statute itself, to an . 


action at the suit of any person specially aggrieved, or to a criminul 
indictment. In addition to these direct liabilities, the rule of law 
which renders any contract in contravention of a statutory duty 
null and void has a strong deterrent effect upon persons who might 
otherwise be inclined to elude its provisions. The Actscommonly 
called “ enabling Acts” are considered in Chap. II. of the second 
part of the book; they are such as enable something to be done 
which would otherwise be beyond the power of those to whom 
the statutory facilities are extended, and prescribe the way in 


| which such facilities are to be exercised. ‘The main difficulty in 


the way of interpreting such enactments has always been to decide 
which are absolute, or similar in nature and effect to statutes ex- 

ressly imposing a duty, and which are merely directory, leaving 
it optional with the party empowered whether or not he will exer- 


to which the Common Law did not apply, and which the Act | cise the powers committed to him, On this question, which is one 
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{ 
of considerable importance as bearing directly upon the Bishop of | 
Oxford's case now pending, Mr. Hardcastle gives much valuable 
information ; his remarks at p. 139 as to what constitutes a legal 
exercise of discretion, and the authorities he quotes in support of 
his conelusion, being peculiarly apposite to that case. 


UP THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA RIVERS.* 


We. have had sundry volumes of late years on the Amazon and | 
its tributaries; but Mr. Mathews has penetrated further | 
into the country and made a longer sojourn there than most men. 
Notwithstanding the expectation at which he hints in his preiace, 
we doubt whether many “ adventurous Spirits ” will be tempted to 
follow in his track for simple excitement and enjoyment. There 
may be attractions, no doubt, in “ canoeing on the mighty alfluents | 
of the Amazon and a journey in the saddle across the Andes ”; 
but while so much of the weary journey lies through impenetrable | 
forest, we may question whether the game is worth the candle. 
We remark that the zealous naturalists who would pass through 
fire and water for a new species of hnmming-bird or buttertly | 
are content for the most part to pitch their tent on the lower | 
reaches of the “ abounding river.” ‘his is only natural, since, while | 
they are industriously pursuing their studies in entomology, the 
insects in turn take to investigating them; and, zealous as they may 
be iu sampling the country, it is something to be within reach of 
the stations of those steam-packets by which they may beat a 
speedy retreat. The States of Central and Southera America, with 
dense damp forests hanging over their rivers and lagoons, are 
the paradise of venomous insects and reptiles, and necessarily the 
inferno of the adventurous explorer. Mr. Mathews, who seems 
to have a fair share of philosophy, waxes eloquently pathetic on 
these pests from time to time. There is the omnipresent mosquito, 
which penetrates anything in the shape of a net, aud even forces his 
sting, if necessary, through the needie-holes in stitched seams, and 
is only to be kept at bay by woven fabrics of muslin. ‘There is 
the more malignant “ gusanero,” a fly that fixes in you, leaving in 
the sore, by way of souvenir, an egg which after some three or 
four montis develops into a well-grown maggot, that issues from 
the boil that bred him. These mosquitoes and “ gusaneros,” 
settling on you in swarms, aggravate any fever you may have 
caught in the swamps. ‘Then there is the ant tribe, wirich abound 
everywhere, many of the species growiug to a monstrous size, 
“ their bite causing intense pain, equal almost to that caused by 
scorpions or centipedes.” And you have perpetual opportunities 
of drawing comparisons between the two ; tor centipedes and mos- 
quitoes increase and multiply in the dead leaves and rotting woods 
of the forest. Mr. Mathews was fortunate in coming on one 
blessed river where the water was singularly thick and black, as 
was believed from a strong infusion of tannin. At all events, the 
influences of the sombre stream were singularly inspiriting to the 
European, since for the first aud only time he enjoyed immunity 
from the insect plagues that made existence intolerable. On the 
whole, then, we should hardly counsel travellers for pleasure who 
have the world before them with its choice of routes, to follow 
Mr. Mathews’s example and advice, and ascend the Amazon and 
Madeira rivers. Or, if they decide to explore the interior of the 
continent and fancy a mule ride through the passes of the Andes, 
we should recommend them to make the journey in the opposite 
direction. Dropping down the stream would not only economize 
labour, but would save the traveller an intinity of time and temper. 
For the Indians who man the canoes are naturally inclined to 
shirk exertions which are always severe, and especially so at the 
rapids; while the villages whence the crews are chiefly recruited 
are at the foot of the Andes, and on the head waters of the 
rivers. 

Mr. Mathews had business objects, and was bound to undertake 
the journey, which he appears to have performed more than once. 
He had been appointed resident engineer on the Madeira and 
Mamoré railway, which was being projected and “ prospected ” 
through the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. Consequently, 
like a wise man, he made the best of things, and appears through 
the long and tedious canoe voyage to have managed his troubie- 
some Indians with equal temper and firmness. The canoe journey 
began below the lower rapids on the Madeira river. The cratt 
formed one of a flotilla of tive, voyaging together for mutual pro- 
tection. The way lay for the most part through virgin forests; 
the dense vegetation on the banks was unbroken by clearings or 
signs of cultivation, and there was a possibility of the travellers 
being attacked anywhere by the savages trom an ambush. That they 
escaped with nothing more serious than alarms which were pro- 
bably false seems to show how thinly populated those districts are, 
and how precarious are the ts of railways or navigation 


companies if they rely much upon “ developing local traffic.” The 
canoes in use on the Madeira river are big and heavy ; “ they are | 
eight to ten yards in length, by four or five feet in the beam; they | 
draw from two to four feet of water, and will carry from three to 

six tons.” Consequently they need a crew of at least ten persons | 
with a headman, and that crew must be victualled for a voyage of | 
many weeks—a serious undertaking in itself. Mr. Mathews seemed | 
to have caused no little grumbling among his men by iusisting on | 
serving out their rations methodically and beginning with the rate | 
of consumption at which he intended to go on. For it is the Lolivian 


* Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bulivia und Peru. By | 
Edward D. Mathews. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. i 


and Brazilian fashion to stint yourself in nothing so long as stores 
are plentiful, leaving the distant future to look after itself, 


At first Mr. Mathews’s canoe lagged behind, and had hard work of 
an evening to recover its leeway. It was fortunate that one of 
the merchants travelling in the company was a thoroughly good 
fellow and willing to wait for him. Otherwise, with only his own 
men, he might have found some of the rapids impracticable ; while 
the weakness of a solitary crew might have tempted the roving 
Indians. Latterly, however, his boat came to the front, as his 
men were still paddling on full rations while the others were half 
starving and out of condition. He was even able to repay the 
kindness of his companions by supplying their necessities out of his 
surplus stores. The menus of his owa meals were rude enough; 
o!ten they consisted of merely a sort of porridge of farinha or yuca 
flower, slaked with water and seasoned with onions. His Bolivian 
friends, if they did not fare more sumptuously, at least had their re- 
pasts in greater state. They seemed to deem it essential to their 
dignity as white men and masters to establish a small table on 
the bank, covered witha filthy but richly-embroidered cloth; and 
each Bolivian carries his silver eating dish, in which his slave 
serves him his simple mess. Though the vegetation was magnifi- 
cently luxurious, the scenery must have been monotonous when 
the view from the low level of the water-line rested only on the 
banks and overhanging boughs; and the chief variety was in 
those picturesque rapids which involved a succession of toilsome 
portages. There was little sport of any kind, and the biggest 
game that was bagged was a tapir, about the size of a well-grown 
young Brazilian bullock. Assuredly such a voyage should not 

e undertaken by any one who is not strong in his constitution 
and of regular habits. The mornings were foggy and the sun 
hot; Mr. Mathews himself was seized with vomitings; many of 
his crew sickened of fever, and two of them died. One was a 
lad who had been many months in his service, and had been pre- 
disposed to illness by his practice of “earth-eating.” The habit, 
which is referred to as a term of abuse by the African negroes, is 
said to be common among many of the South American Indian 
tribes. This unlucky boy had been reclaimed to all appearance; 


but had not been able to resist the temptation of some singularly 


inviting earth he came upon at one of the rapids. 
Mr. Mathews, patient traveller though he was, was by no means 
sorry to turn his back on his canoe and enjoy for a time the hos- 


pane of the Bolivian towns. The State is, we need not say, 
opelessly insolvent, and likely to continue so; but both the native 
and foreign merchants appear to be prosperous and wealthy. Both, 
and especially the latter, keep open houses, which are furnished 
sumptuously, where they entertain handsomely. And, as Bolivia 
has no pes, ol to the sea, and has to import foreign luxuries 
through the Peruvian ports and carry them afterwards over the 
Andes, furnishing and dinner-giving must be excessively ex- 
pensive. Travellers who bring no introduction, or who are not 
recommended by their evident quality, can find quarters in the 
tambos, which resemble more nearly the caravanserai of the East 
than the Indian bungalow. They supply nothing but small dark 
rooms, with a shelf of brick that may serve for sleeping on; and 
even the brick and mud are swarming with vermin. They are 
cheap enough, the charge being but ninepence a day; but you have 
to bring your own attendance and furniture, and undertake your 
own cooking. Mr. Mathews had established himself in the tamboat 
Cochabamba, the richest and most populous city of Bolivia. No 
sooner, however, had he presented his letter of introduction, than 
he received so many pressing invitations that in the difficulty of 
choice he felt constrained to accept none of them. So, though he 
dined and breakfasted abroad every day, he established himself in 
good rooms in the city. For these, without attendance, he paid 
no less than 1o/. per month, which shows thatif the s were 
thrown altogether on his own resources, Bolivia would any- 
thing but an economical place of residence. The society of 
seems to be jovial and cordial, with as dash of barbar- 
ism. The native Bolivians, who have mixed little with foreigners, 
are shy of asking anybody to their houses, being conscious 
that their habits are open to criticism. At their balls they 
have a favourite country dance or cotillon, in which the dancers 
of both sexes vie with each other in counterfeiting all the extra- 
vagances of intoxication, It may be presumed that society in 
general does not set its face against hard drinking; and, indeed, 
General Daza, who had recently usurped the Presidency, had 
always been notorious for his convivial habits. An English poli- 
tical supporter of his told Mr. Mathews very seriously that Daza 
made an admirable ruler, and. was being literally sobered by the 
responsibilities of office, for whereas he used to be in the habit 
of getting drunk every evening, now he made a rule of keeping 
sober four nights in the week. Mr. Mathews mentionsa cha- 
racteristic national trait in the case of another General and © 
Minister, Quevedo, who would have been regarded in England as 
decidedly more respectable. Mr. Mathews was invited to a net 
given in the General’s honour, which, after the usual drinking and 
speech-making, the guests proposed to turn intoa ball. Only gentle- 
men were present, and the statesman whom they had all assembled 
to honour acknowledged the civilities of which he had been the 
object A etary: a pas de deux with each of his entertainers in 
turn. We need not accompany the author in his ride into Peru 
over the Andes, in which, while he had to put up with a good 
deal of discomfort and admired many magnificent views, he met 


| with no special adventures. We shall only add that his book is 


well worth reading, though we cannot say that it shows much 
literary talent. 


| 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


f heer prizcipal contents of the tenth volume of the new edition 
of the Lncyclopedia Britannica range from an article on 
Gaelic to one on Goths. The first of these articles is by Dr. 
M‘Lauchlan, and is full of interest. In dealing with the question 
of witchcraft the writer tells a story which is remarkable in more 
than one way. It seems that recently there lived in the valley 
of the Spey a noted wizard, “who possessed a charmed bridle, 
which exercised a most powerful influence over all forms of be- 
witchment.” A minister living hard by became uneasy about his 
cows, which suddenly ceased to give milk. The neighbours all 
said that this was due to witchcrait, and persuaded the minister, 
much against his will, to send for the man with the charmed 
bridle. When, on his arrival, the wizard was told that the 
minister had no belief in his witchcraft, but would like to have 
his opinion as an expert, he at once laid aside all pretence of 
supernatural power, “and asked the minister where his cows 
usually fed, saying that they would go and take a look at the 

. They did so, when the wizard pointed out a plant, then 
in flower, which he said was in that condition most injurious 
to cows yielding milk.” He advised the minister to keep his 
cows away from this piece of pasture for a fortnight, and, 
on this being done, they recovered. The minister, we are 
told, was so wise in his generation that he gave the wizard, 
not only his fee, but also a promise to say nothing that 
could’ atiect the public confidence in his magical powers. On 
the subject of Ossian Dr. M‘Lauchlan says that “the opinions 
with regard to the authenticity of MacPherson’s Ossian are as 
various as ever, and yet considerable progress has been made in 


the discovery of truth which aj parties are prepared to acknow- | 


ledge. It has been established that poems ascribed to Ossian have 
been known and written down in the Highlands for three hundred 
years, that many of them have been handed down by tradition, 
that these were fragments referring to certain important works in 
the history of the Gaelic race, and that there was nothing to make 
it improbable that such poems as those translated by MacPherson 
could have existed.” Passing by a short notice of Garat, the 
famous French singer, with the remark that it would have been 
well to say to what class belonged the “voice of exceptional 
timbre and compass” with which he was gifted, we come to an 
article on Garrick, which is disappointing by reason of its extreme 


r. Paton writes an exhaustive article on “Gas and Gas 
Lighting,” which he ends with some observations on gas and 
electric lighting. It may be regarded, he thinks, as demonstrated 
that for open-air lighting and for large halls and enclosed spaces 
electric lighting will, in the near future, supersede gas. But, until 
it is made certain that the electric light is equally available for 
domestic illumination, the disuse of gas is out of sight. Mr. 
Saintsbury, who wrote an admirable review of French litera- 
ture in a former volume, contributes an article on Gautier, 
our only objection to which is that it is too short, although 
the writer has been skilful in compressing a good deal into his 
limited space. One sentence of Mr. Saintsbury's—* He (Gautier) 
began (like Thackerary, to whom he presents in other ways some 

iki ints of resemblance) as an artist ”—is peculiarly sugges- 
tive; and what he says of Gautier's poems, in which, to our think- 
ing, his genius found ‘its highest development, is excellently put. 
All these good gifts,” he writes, “reached their climax in the 
Emauz et Camées, tirst published in 1856, and again with addi- 
tions just before the poet’s death in 1872. These poems are, in 
their own way, such as cannot be su d. Gautier’s poetical 
work contains in little an expression of his literary peculiarities.” 
One finds in them “an extraordinary feeling and affection for 
beauty in art and nature, and a strange indifference to anything 
beyond this range—an indifference nearly absolute, and which has 
doubtless injured the popularity of his work to almost as great a 
degree as that in which it has increased its special excellence and 
its charm to those who have a taste for it.” There is a stupid 
misprint in this article which represents Gautier as the author of 
the “ Voyage in Russie,” and a stupider one in the following article 
on “ Gavarni,” in which confiding readers are referred to a work 
by “E. and J. de Gonwurt,” which they might find some diffi- 
culty in procuring. It is worth noting as a curiosity of an un- 
desirable kind that more space is devoted to John Gay, “one of 
= —_ eminent of the secondary English poets,” than to Gains- 

ug’ 

That part of the article “Germany” which relates to literature 

is written by Mr. Sime, and it would be difficult to think of any 


one better qualified for the task. THis criticism is both fine and 


. appreciative, and he seems to us to have avoided giving either too 


much or too little detail. We may select for quotation Mr. 
Sime’s remarks on Jean Paul, partly because the work of that 
writer is comparatively little known in England, partly because of 
the difficulty, recognized and overcome by Mr. Sime, of the sub- 
ject :— 

It is difficult to do justice to Jean Paul, for he commits almost every 
fault of which a writer of romance can be guilty ; he is at different times 
pedantic, extrav t, sentimental, and tedious. He prescribed for himself 
no limits ; everything that occurred to him of the moment of his writing 
went down exactly as it suggested itself. Yet it is impossible even 
to look into any of his innumerable books without znizing his 
genius. The work which has maintained the strongest hold over the 


* The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. Vol. X. Edinburgh : 
Adam & Charles Black. " 


' nation is perhaps his charming prose idyl Die Fleg-ljahre (The Years of 
Wild Oats), but his great romance Titan, and the less ambitious Siebenkas, 
or * Fruit, Flower, and Thorn Pieces,” have also kept their place as works 
of permanent excellence. The most admirable quality of Richter is his 
humour. No German writer plays with his subject more delightfully, and 
he produces his most striking effects in dealing with the simplest, most un- 
pretending relations of life. He is usually very near the sources of pathos 
when he smiles, and Jean Paul’s pathos, at its best, is full of power, 
awakening the deepest feeling by its obvious sincerity. Sometimes it is 
associated with lofty imagination, as in the famous dream in which he 
describes a universe without religion. His feeling for the periodic changes 
of season in nature is that of a poet in the highest sense; his descriptions 
of spring being perhaps unsurpassed for their glowing yet tender beauty. 
To his other excellences we must add the manly spirit which led him to 
scoff, occasionally without due measure, at every kind of vulgarity and 
pretence, and at the same time preserved in its original freshness his 
sympathy with his fellow-men and his passion for their enlightenment and 
progress. 

Mr. Sime’s account of the struggle in Germany between the 
Romantic and Classical schools is, as all readers of his Life of Les- 
sing will know by anticipation, excellent, and our only doubt in 
matters of detailis whether he does full justice to either Hoffmann 
or Chamisso. In such a review, to satisfy every reader in every 
detail would be a superhuman feat; but, in spite of that, we 
caunot help thinking that Mr. Sime might have found more to say 
of Hoffmann than that “his treatment of ghostly and horrible 
themes is often very grotesque ; but he has flashes of vivid narra- 
tive which indicate a deep appreciation of some of the more mys- 
terious aspects of human nature.” Here, on the other hand, are 
some words of Mr. Sime’s regarding Heine which strike us as 
particularly happy :—“ Almost every theme, however sacred, gives 
Heine occasion for mockery; but in the midst of cruel laughter he 
is often restrained by a pathetic memory, which he expresses with 
unsurpassed delicacy. This combination of pathos, wit, and 
humour gives him a unique place in the literature of his country.” 
Fora special reason we will go back to Mr. Sime’s observations on 
Goethe, and quote from them what he says as to the Second Part of 
Faust, “The Second Part, in which the problem of the poem is 
solved, can hardly be regarded as a work of art; it is, or seems to 
be, confused and dark.” This is the opinion of Mr, Sime, and of 
a good many other people. It is not, however, the opinion of Mr. 
Oscar Browning, who has been selected to write the article 
specially devoted to Goethe. He says of the Second Part that it 
was “for a long time regarded as impossible to understand, and 
as not worth understanding, the production of a great artist whose 
faculties had been impaired by age. By degrees it has, by careful 
labour, become intelligible to us, and the conviction is growing 
that it is the deepest and most important work of the 
author's life.” When encyclopzedists disagree in this fashion, and 
in the same volume, what are laymen todo? Mr. Browning tells 
us that some points of similarity between the First and Second Part 
have been well expressed by Rosenkranz in such words as these :— 
“ In regard to substance, the First Part begins religiously, becomes 
metaphysical, and terminates ethically; the Second Part begins 
ethically, becomes esthetic, and terminates religiously.” Many 
strange things are possible, and of course Mr. Oscar Brownisg 
may be right in thinking that this is well expressed, and that the 
Second Part of Faust is the deepest and most important work of 
Goethe’s life. 

The articles on “ Godwin (Mary Wollstonecraft)” and “ God- 
win (William) ” are naturally written by Mr. Kegan Paul, and 
contain much information in a brief form. The writer notes at 
the end of the second article this interesting fact :— 

The last of the long series of young men who sat at Godwin’s feet was 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, whose early romances 
were formed after those of Godwin, and who, in Eugene Aum, succeeded 
to the story as arranged, and the plan to a considerable extent sketched 
out, by Godwin, whose age and failing health prevented him from com- 
pleting it. 

The article on “ Gothenburg” gives an account of the results of 
the peculiar licensing system which was begun there in 1865. 
“In the period 1866-76 apprehensions for drunkenness have on 
the average decreased twenty-two per cent. though since 1870 
there has been a slight increase, usually attributed to the higher 
state of wages and the greater efficiency of the police.” 

We must not close our notice of the volume without a word of 
praise for the plates and maps appended to it. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


cy the critic wandering through the sterile splendours of 
Christmas books a work of real literature seems inexpres- 
sibly sweet. Sucha work is the new, complete, and handsome 
edition of Thackeray's Ballads (Smith, Elder, and Co.) It is not 
likely that any Christmas book, old or new, will compete with 
this one in charm. Here are the familiar verses whose gay move- 
ment fascinates childhood, and whose humour is full of inex- 
haustible surprises. Of Thackeray's verse one never wearies. 
Probably there is no more admirable writer of the less grave and 
| fervid poetry in the history of English literature. Prior had not 
| his range, Praed was far more mannered, and relied far more 
on antithetical tricks; while there are depths of humour and 
[nga in Thackeray which we miss among the sunny shallows of 

is one modern successor, Mr. Austin Dobson. Thackeray’s un- 
equalled command over the English language is perhaps even more 
brilliantly illustrated in his verse than in his prose. He picks up 
| @ slang word from the chatt of the streets, and at once it 
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becomes classical. Ile moves with amazing ease from form 
to form of verse, from the lines of the “Mahogany Tree” 
(which are in the measure of the poems in the Edda), to 
the refrain of the “ Ballad of Bouillabaisse,” from the old-fashioned 
manner of the last century, as in “ Pocahontas,” to the irrepressible 
gaiety of Mr. Tim Molony. The “Song of the Violet” is in the 
subdued, pretty, domestic style of 1840, and “ Little Billee,” though 
it owes something to the French volks-lied, is in a style of its own, 
worthy of the author whom the Irish waiter called “ Mr. 
Thackueray.” It is a proof of the popularity of these Ballads 
that the old yellow-paper edition, with the sketch of the author 
playing the mandolin on the cover, is presque tntrouvable, as the 

rench catalogues say, and worth any number of times its 
original price. Of the illustrations we have spoken at length on a 
former occasion. The book is one which no admirer of Thackeray 
can well afford to be without, as it isa complete collection of his 
published poetry. 

Breton Folk (Henry Blackburn and Randolph Caldecott. 
Sampson Low and Co.) js the pleasant result of “ an artistic tour 
in Brittany.” To say that the volume contains one hundred and 
seventy drawings by Mr. Caldecott is perhaps to say enough. No 
contemporary artist combines so much truth with such unstrained 
and unaffected humour. Mr. Caldecott has chosen to illustrate 
not so much the landscape as the popular life of Brittany. Here 
are men like the old Cavaliers, with long love-locks, broad- 
brimmed hats, and many-buttoned shirts. Here are the high 
white caps and Elizabethan bodices of the peasant women. 
An old lady rides an old white horse to market, with 
her umbrella in her hand. Country folks whip and spur 
their floundering steeds in a race which, like some that 
survive in Scotland, is run on the high road. The beggar, a 
scarcely human figure, so bowed is he with rheumatism, so 
dishevelled and distorted, takes alms from a woman and a child, 
half-curious, half-frightened. The shepherd-girl watches her 
flocks, like Germaine in the old Breton ballad, or bathes her feet 
in the river. Here are the skull-boxes, Gothic structures about 
the size of a small dog-kennel, in which pious Bretons keep the 
heads of their dead relations (p. 42),a practice which must survive 
from a state of primitive culture like that of the Dyaks. Here, in 
short, is the whole life of the people displayed, ut a votiva tabella. 
Mr. Blackburn's part of the book is so good, and written in a 
style so pleasant and unforced, that the work is that very rare 
thing—a Christmas book which may be, and should be, read 
with serious attention. It deserves more ample notice than we 
can give it here. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) is not one 
of the more elaborate and expensive periodicals, like Z’Art 
and the Portfolio. It is full, however, of really good and in- 
teresting popular papers, full of information which is not a mere 
hash of old articles. Here, for instance, are papers on cari- 
eature which are well illustrated with copies of Japanese work, 
and are introduced by a very curious piece of philology. 
Mr. Holiday's articles on wood-engraving are sure to do good ser- 
vice; for, in spite of many books on the topic, the history and 
ep of the art are far from being “ understanded of the people.” 

he same sort of praise may be given to the summaries of Mr. 
Haden’s lectures on etching. We kave seldom seen a better 
woodcut, in its style, than the copy of Gainsborough’s “ Princess 
Elizabeth.” The lives of modern painters are illustrated by wood- 
cuts from their works. There is plenty of good reading in the 
volume, and most people will learn from it something about one 
or another branch of art of which they had previously been 
ignorant. 

The compiler of the Fumous Parks and Gardens of the World 
(T. Nelson and Sons) has chosen a capital subject, and has 
ag a very pleasant book. Were the reader may “ walk all 

y, like the sultan of old,in a garden of spice,” if he chooses. 
Here is talk about all the famous pleasances, from the garden of 
Alcinous to that of Calypso’s island, from the hanging gardens of 
Babylon to Trianon and Marly, from the roses of Guillaume Loris 
to the lilies of Meleager, from the trees whose bark Marvel spared 
to wonnd to the wonders of Mexico and China, or the nook where 
Virgil's old man was more content than kings. Neither the rose- 

rian plats where his nightingales bewailed Heraclitus, nor the 
Bois ce Boulogne, nor the fountains of Versailles, nor the forcing- 
houses of Kew are neglected ; while — woodcuts represent 
every varied form of pleasure-ground. The only fault we have to 
find with this pleasant book is the hard and “crying” blue of 
the cloth cover. 

The very best book for boys of twelve or so which we have 
seen this year is Mr. Walton's Model Yachts (Griffith and Farran), 
“containing instructions how to build, rig, and sail a self-acting 
model yacht.” There is no flummery, no writing for writing’s 
sake, in Mr. Walton’s work. He is as fond as Shelley was of the 
amusement of sailing toy-boats, and he is a most practical guide 
to the young builder. A large piece of wood and the proper tools 
will keep a boy happily (and quietly) employed on the most 
wretched days of Christmas holidays, when there is no skating, 
and when the half-thawed snow is too deep to permit any out- 
door sport. To our fancy, Mr. Walton’s book will bless both the 
judicious nt who gives and the happy son who takes. Boys 
(on wet days) are rather a nuisance ; this work will keep them 
quiet and employed. 

Frank Blake, the Trapper (Mrs. Hardy. S. Tinsley), is about 
boys, bulls, bears, beavers, shipwrecks, floods, fires, frogs, “ Injuns,” 


and everything else that is delightful. Frank Blake is the book 
wherewith to spend a happy day at the romantic and tender age 
of thirteen. It scarcely yields in interest to the Rtifle-Rangers or 
the White Chief. 

Brave Janet (Alice Lee. Sampson Low and Co.) is a tale for 
good little girls. We will not spoil their enjoyment by divulging 
the secret of the plot. 

A deeply religious tone pervades Stories for Mama's Darlings 
(A. Blankenstein. §S. Tinsley and Co.) Is not “Mama” an un- 
fashionable term ? 

The Military and Religious Orders of the Middle Ages (Rev. 
F. C. Woodhouse. 8, P. C. K.)—Mr. Woodhouse has taken up a 
comparatively new subject, and has written a very interesting 
book. The great element of picturesqueuess in the military orders 
alone makes their history attractive, and Mr. Woodhouse is right 
to begin with an account of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
the most splendid and longest-lived Order of all, and the one to 
which Christendom owes the largest debt. He tells in simple and 
straightforward language how the Order founded by Gerard rose 
into greatness ; the work done by the knights during the Crusades, 
and their capture in 1310 of Rhodes, which henceforward became 
their headquarters. In this outpost of Christendom they waged 
a fierce war with the Turks, already slowly gathering strength for 
the final attack on Constantinople, and inspired the Sultan with 
such terror that he granted them advantageous terms on the sole 
condition of the cessation of hostilities. In 1453, the date which 
divides medieval history from modern (if such a division exists), 
Constantinople fell, and the Sultan now turned his atten- 
tion to the reduction of Rhodes. It was not, however, 
till 1479 that Mahomet II. completed his preparations, 
and the expedition set sail for+ Rhodes, which had attained 
a great degree of prosperity under the government of the 
Knights. For the details of the siege, and the repulse of the 
Turks by the Knights under D’Aubusson, their Grand Master, we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Woodhouse, who does full justice to 
the subject. In a short while the jealousy and intrigues of 
Alexander VI., the ravages of cholera and the Turks, and the 
apathy of the Christian princes had done their work, and in 1523 
the Order was forced to evacuate Rhodes and to seek a new home. 
This was eventually found at Malta, a very barren land indeed in 
comparison with the one the Knights had just left, but which 
has become eternally mixed up with their memory. Here they 
struggled with the pirates, the Barbarossas and Dragut, who were 
then infesting the Mediterranean, though they waged at the same 
time an almost incessant war with the Turks, The siege of 1565 
and the successful defence of La Valette is familiar to all. It was 
the last and greatest of the great deeds of the Order. From this 
time it ceases to occupy a foremost page in history. In 1798 
Malta was taken by Nelson, and the last Grand Master, Ferdinand 
von Hompesch, died at Montpelier in 1805. Our space does not 
permit us to dwell on the sketches of the other orders ; but they 
are as carefully studied and as interesting as that of the 
Knights of St. John, and the whole book is well worth attentive 
study. 

Post Haste: a Tale of Her Majesty's Mails (R. M. Ballantyne. 
Nisbet and Co.)—Mr. Ballantyne has prepared a great disap- 
pointment for his readers in the handsome volume that lies before 
us. From the title, and also from the imposing picture on the 
cover of a man riding at full speed and blowing a horn, ardent 
youths will have constructed a story of ancient stage-coaches and 
daring highwaymen. They will find, instead, an elaborate expla- 
nation of the postal and telegraph systems—most interesting, no 
doubt, but somewhat out of place in a “ Christmas book.” Story, 
properly speaking, there is none, for the characters are kept care- 
fully in the background, and only serve as pegs on which to hang 
some fact relative to the main subject. The book may be highly 
suitable to any young man or woman who wishes to become a tele- 
graph clerk and is anxious to learn the duties of the position, but 
will hardly be welcomed by rough schoolboys or their sisters. It 
is also disfigured by most singular and allegorical names, which 
play the part of humour throughout the story. 

The Carlyle Birthday Book (C. N. Williamson. Chapman and 
Hall).—It was a great surprise to us to find that Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings had been pressed into the service of the fashionable mania 
for birthday books, and still more to find that this was done with 
the permission of the author. ‘It is usually ladies who have 
a passion for this kind of entertainment, and Mr. Carlyle’s works 
deal almost exclusively with men. Accordingly, we are inundated 
with quotations such as “a sweet meek man,” “a brave man and 
true,” “an indispensable man,” interspersed with abstract pro- 
positions about “submitting to Necessity,” and the supreme in- 
fluence of habit. About women the book is comparatively silent. 
There are a few disjointed sentences, like “a beautiful little girl,” 
or “one of the prettiest of wives”; but these sayings have 
nothing distinctive about them,and could have been uttered as 
well by the most commonplace of beings as by Mr. Carlyle. 

Silver Linings; or, Light and Shade (Mrs. Bray. Griffith and 
Farran).—The “silver linings” referred to are the kindnesses 
showered by a whole village on a little girl born blind. The dis- 
covery of her talent for music was also a silver lining. Mrs. Bray 
is well acquainted with children, and knows how to make their 
history interesting ; and the various specimens in this book gre all 
natural after their kind. The educational difficultiesof Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton with their energetic daughter Lottie are amusingly told, as 
well as the encounter of this young person with her governess. 
Mrs. Bray has resisted the temptation to make Eflie 
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heroine, marry the son of her patroness, and the girl ends as the | 


wife of a self-made man of the rank in which she was born. 

The Felthams; or, Contrasts in Crime (Franz. Wyman and 
Sons).—We are not quite sure what are the “ contrasts in crime” 
referred to in the title. Violent incidents there are in plenty; one 
murder, two suicides, a hanging, a fire, a substitution of wills, 


and the kidnapping of achild startle the reader in — succes= | 


sion, and he can take his choice about the particulur “ con- 
trast.” The characters are as weak as the events are sensational, and 
the silliest banter is made to pass for wit. 
chapters,” the author tells us in the preface, “appeared in a 
magazine which had only a short existence.” We do not wonder 
at its lamented decease. Tie Felthams hes none of the qualities 
which go to make up a Christmas book, and can claim none of the 
indulgence usually accorded to that sort of work. 

Saint Nicholas Eve ; and other Tales (Mary C. Rowsell. Griffith | 
and Farran).—These stories are very unequal in merit. “ Trevarthen’s 
Doom” and“ Two Sides of aStory” are told with vigourand power, and 

the reader is so carried away by the sketch of rough life on the wild 

Cornish coast, that he almost loses sight of the fact that a long 
story is being ¢ told by one who would be dead before the morrow’s 
dawn. “ Abbot’sCrag,” on the contrary,is extremely melodramatic, 
and the “Mystery of the North Wing” so very slight that it was 
hardly worth recording. It is a pity “that, if Miss Rowsell under- 
takes to write stories about France, she should not be better 
acguainted with the French language. It is not usual to write 
Renée with two accents ; neither have we ever seen “ comprenez ” 
spelt with one. 

Corner Town: New Legends of Old Lore (Kathleen Knox. 
Griffith and Farran) is a selection of allegorical stories. The 
idea in the first tale is the best, but it is not sufficiently worked 
out. The basis of “ Under the Rainbow” is the generally accepted 
notion that the abnegation of self is the best crown of womanhood, 
but surely the presence of five pairs of twins adds nothing to this 
virtue, and somewhat wearies the imagination. The blending of 
old and new requires to be done with a light and skilful hand, such 

as few writers indeed possess. It is no “Teflection on Miss Knox 
‘e say that this book scarcely proves her to be one of them. But 
her young readers, happily, are not yet critical, and will tind 
plenty of pleasure in her volume. 

We have received a large packet of Christmas cards of great 
beauty and variety from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. ut of 
many which arecharmingin difierent styles, we think that which has 
a Japanese back (white storks on a red greund, and red peach 
blossom on a white ground), with an English winter scene within, 
is perhaps the prettiest. The strawberries and cherri¢s ou another 
are as near William Hunt's work as coloured printing can come. 
Others are so delicate in design and bright in harmonious colour 
that they remind us of Ouida’s distressed artist who painted 
chocelate-boxes in a style that eclipsed Boucher and Fragonard. 
The most appropriate card represents a huge santdinell of 
dragon blue china filled with glowing punch, the steam — 
into the figures 1880. Some day, when Christmas cards have 
long been out of fashion, the rare remains of these and similar 
cards will be valued by collectors as we value the masquerade 
tickets of 1780. 
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on March 25, 1880. 

on June 25, 1880. 

on September 25,1880. 


Secretary. 
Mr. RICHARD ALLIOTT SMITHURST, Grantham. 


OFFICES. 
SPITTLEGATE IRONWORKS, GRANTHAM. 
84 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


formed for the purpose of acquiring and working the business of 
“GH HORNSEY & SONS,” as Manufacturers of Steam E Agricultural 
Machinery and Im and other Machinery. This business was established by Mr. 
RIcHARD HORNSBY, the father of the present Proprietors, in 1815, and has since been steadily 
developed, until it now ranks among the largest and most gl of the kind in Europe. 
The Works adjoin the Great Northern Railway Station at They cover an area 
of fifteen ac: ston ee ten acres are freehold, the tA of ofthe f firm, and embrace most 
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ISSUE OF FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES OF THE 


and SOUTH AFRICAN TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Secured by a first charge upon the Government Subsidies and other Revenues of the 
Company, and to be redeemed within Twenty years. 


Share Capital £400,000, in 40,000 shares of £10 cach (fully subscribed). 
Mortgage Debentures £600,000 (of which £200,000 are already subscribed). 


{ From Her Majesty’s Treasury, ee per annum, 
Government) ,, The Cape Colony ...... 15,00 ” 
Subsidies | 75000 ” 
5000 
Granted for a period of Twenty years on the conditions stated below. 


Directors, 
JOHN PENDER, Esq., M-P., Cherirman. 
Sir JAMES ANDERSON, Managing Director. 
Colonel THOMAS GEORGE GLOVER, R.E. 
Sir DANIEL GOOCH, Bart., M.P. 
Vice-Admiral Sir LEOPOLD G. HEATH, K.C.B. 
CHARLES W. STRONGE, Esq., H.M. Treasury, Official Government Director. 
Trustees for the Debenture-Holders. 
Sir MENRY BARKLY, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
FRANCIS A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Bankers. 

Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, & CO., 54 Lombard Street, London. 
THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited, 52 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Bankers in Africa— —THE STANDARD BANK of BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA, Limited. 

Soli lessrs, BIRCH AM, DRAKE, & Co., 26 A 


uditors. 

Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & Co., 4 Lothbury. 
Messrs. GANE & JACKSON, 53 Coleman Street. 
Secretary—Mr. GEORGE DRAPER. 
OrricEs—No. 6 OLD BROAD STREET, 


The whole of the share of the Company, 000 mortgage 
having been subscribed, and the three OF the Company between Natal 
Zanzibar laid and opened for traffic, the tors I) SUBSCRIPTIONS for the 


remaining £400,000 of the debenture capital. 

The total Debenture issue ‘of .000 will be secured by a first mortgage upon the Govern- 
ment subsidies and other revenues of the anton Sir HENryY BARKLY and Mr. FRANCIS 
A. BEVAN will act as Trustees under the the debenture-holders. 

The tures will bear interest at o. rate Of 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly 
in London on July 1 = January 1, and be redeeme at par within twenty years by means ofan 
Sanuary tei. Sinking Fund and fifteen yearly drawings. The repayments will commence 

ams ual charge for interest and Sinking Fund for the Debentures will be £48,200 per 


The t revenue of the ne. from Government subsidies alone will be as follo 


From H.M. T , under the authority of Parliament - £35,000 per annum, 

From Government of the Cape ose 15,000 = 

From of Nai 5,000 
£55,000 


Government (subject to ratification by the 


5,000 


£60,000 
The Company ya also receive a revenue from the traffic oftheir lines estimated at £35,000, 
and Tebates trom the Eastern and Eastern ‘Extension Telegraph Companies on messages from 
and to South Africa passing over their respective lincs estimated at £15,000, making a total 
revenue from all sources of £110,000 per ae 
The above subsidies for £55,000 quarterly instalments for a period of twenty 
27.500 in respect of the line | between Natal = 


and divided into two 
anzibar, and £27,500 in respect of the line between Zanzibar and Aden, commencing from 
"he subsidies ere liable to be suspended only after actual inte 


date of opening for traffic. 
tion of th iod of three months, and Zanzibar-Aden 


extensive buil dings, machinery, and plant. six months, and the azreements expressly provide that lon periods may be granted upon Her 
The of this establishment are well known throughout the world, and the high Majesty's Treasury being satisfied that an extension of time is necessary or proper, the pay- 

reputation of the firm hee been ee by the hk age ber of en ey distinctions ng as aoe ves the line is placed in working 
to them by the seresal International and other Exhibitions, and by the Royal and other ™ The subsidy of £5,000 eee porta um from Portugal, which has the Govern- 
oe societies in Great Britain and elsewhere. ment, is subject to = ation by ~ Cortes, which meet in January next. The Convention 
of the late Mr. RiIcHARD Horyssy, the eldest son of the founder of the business, i. case of interruption of the cabies analogous ee those 


and the consequent withdrawal of a erable amount of capital, have induced the Vendors 
vert 


to con’ e business into a Company. 


An t has been entered into with Messrs. HORNSBY for the purchase of the freehold 
premises, togett the plant aud machinery, patents, contracts, and stock-in- for 
sum of £234. 


The on the valuation made by Mr. Jonx WoopHeapD, of Man- 


chester, for probate ani partnershi The Vendors offered to Company the option 
ofa by bars after examination the did not hesitate, in 
the interests of the Company, to adopt the valuation “mga yn ated Mr. WooDHEAD. 


The pues will carry interest at 5 from October 1, 1879, till 
payeeen nt. Company, on on the other hand, Will be et 1 be euiitied to the | profits of the business from 
the ate 


The Vendors will take in part ment < the purchase-money £50,000 in 5 per cent. Mort- 
gage Debentures, part of an in Seenaea issue of £100,000, and will subscribe for 10,000 Shares on 
thet of this prospectus. 


AMES HORNSBY, the present senior partner, —" Mr. WILLIAM Horwssy, have acreed 
toi the di direction, and to superintend the business, thus affording to the Company the benefit 
of their great personal experience. 

The extent ofthis business and its long continued perity are well eown. Its eyo 
character is evidenced by the fact that og the Sethe clean the Works have arisen to the 
present magnitude, and, besids affording me remuneration ie partners, ood 
allowed them at various times co whthdvaw-enghtalte-o1 arge amount. 

“Ta the coure ofthe lst twelve years the busines hes ch more than doubledin production 
value. 

There is no payment or allowance for goodwill. No ponetpe onney will be paid, and no 
expenses incurred, except the ordinary cost and charges of and incident to the formation of 


the Com: 
A at the Articles of Association, and the Agreement for the of th 
dated Kovember 15. ipl and made between Messrs. oly of the one po and RICHARD 
IOTT SMITHURST, for the Ci ie Company, of the other part, can be seen a ma Offices 
of sere in Grantham and London, and at the London Office ord the Compa: 
There other ts affecting the Comp of 
the Firm, S which will be taken over by the — 
tuses and Forms of A) 
Bankers or 


Prospectuses ication for Shares can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the licitors in Grantham and London. 
November 22, 1879. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 


— 


EDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


Prmeocgue YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


= xtra Charge for HIRE The me best, and most 


priced Catto, post freee, 518,249, and 250 Tottenham Court 
tral riced Ca wi Tims, an 
G 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 


W.c. 
D N 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s, 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE GLASS SERVICES OF THE 
BEST CRYSTAL. 


R 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 


The Laurel .. Engraved Light Stem Glass 486 

The Indiana .... 440 Richly-Cut 550 

The Forest 5 ngraved Flowers 550 

The Japanese Jeccccccececoes 6 0 Engraved Grass and Fern .......... 7 7 0 
tated 15 per Cent. 


of of Ware and I!lustrated Glass whieh must be 


sent, post free, on application 
GARDNERS, prong ‘CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


above-mentioned, but of the to when 
cutive years the of thr of 20 eac! 
shall cease when during the like period the number of such messages ay. 
All the above Governments are enti ir messages over the Gomgeny' s lines at 
half the rates charged to the public. os ont tas 


The contract with the Telegra Company comprises the 
es, the provision of stations and instruments, a cutenle ine 


two 
day. and that it 


manufacture and laying of the cal 


Fins — and hulk for spare aby and the payment of all preliminary expenses 
mpeny fr or a total sum of £950,000. 

- quntmeters guarantee the payment of m the deb until th of the 
whole line. 


The seetions between Natal and Zanzib and os for traffic on October 

14, from which date subsidies to the amount off £27,500 a year are paya 
he ships with & —_ for the ene section have been ae despatched, and the 

work is to be com d by Decembe 

The Eastern ‘T ate Company “have engaged to work the line throughout, as to the 
terminal station at Aden free of cost, and_as to the other we oe at the actual amount ex- 
pended, with a condition bene = total of these working expenses shall not during the first 
hree years exceed the sum of iso ta take charge of and work the 
Company's maintenance ship ue ded to be stationed at Zanzibar) at the cost 
actually incurred. 

oe hey have moreover subscribed and agreed to hold permanently £200,000 of this Company's 


“The Company’ oS apetun of cables will be 3,925 miles in length, with stations at Aden, Zanzibar, 
Mozambique, Delagoa Bay, and Durban (Natal). Between Durban and Cape Town Govern- 
ment land lines have been establish: 

‘The course of the cables is along | the coast and in moderate depths of water, so that repairs 
can be executed with cote ae despatch. 

Her Majesty’s Government is represented officially on the Board by Mr. C. W. STRONGE, of 


. Treasury 
rhe Directors believe that a anges margin between revenue and the annual charge of the 
the arge postion of that revenue being in the shape of Govern- 
subsidies and not tra if £200,000 of the share being permanent! 
STERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY, and the cables being laid on very favourabic 
Offered a sound and desirable in 


held by the Ea 
combine to render the debentures now a 
The price of issue is par, payable as follows :— 
£5 per debenture. 
” 
25 ” 
ay 


On January 15, 1880. 
On February 16, 


Interest will run from the dates fixed for payment of the respective instalments. Payment 
in full may be made on ees or at the date for payment of any instalment under rebate 


of interest at 4 per cent. per 
he Debentures will be either’ or “ to bearer,” at the option of the subscriber. 
If any instalment is not paid on or before the due date the Allotment will be liable to cancel- 
ion, and any payments made thereon to forfeiture. 
If no Allotment is made the deposit = be returned ‘in full. 
pies of the Memoran ies of of 

ments with the res respective G Governments ond with the Eastern Com 
form of can be i at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 


Com 
made on the form accompanied by the deposit of £5 per 
Debenture 2: 
us tus may be had of the SECRETARY, at the Offices of the Company, or of 


Forms of 
the Bankers. 
66 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November 25, 1879. 
The SUBSCRIPTON LIST will be CLOSED at Noon on TUESDAY, December 2, 1879. 


EASTERN AND SOUTH AFRICAN TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Limited. 


Issue of 5 per Cent. Mortgage Debentures. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Eastern and South African Telegraph Company, Limited. 
to Bankers the su £5 per Deben - 


m of £ 
bentures of £100 the Eastern South African 


Telegraph Comps Limited, to allot me that number of Debentures * 


hereby agree to accep’ same, or smaller that may be allotted 
to me, and to 4 = balance due anon a to the our Prospectus dated 
November 25, 1 
Name in full eve 
AGATE 
Date 1879 
* Tlere insert ** Registered’ or “ To Bearer.” 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1s LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Capital....... 

Fire Revenue ........+ 405,600 

Life Revenue....... 157,800 
Accumulated Funds (Di ber 31, 1878) £2,391,000. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


PHaNIxXx FIRE OFFIO EK 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances effected in all parts oft the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


COIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS potas against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANC E COMPA the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Suvscribed d Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £214,000, £1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 6 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNION AUSTRALIA. 


£1,487,500 
Reserv 800,000 


LETTERS CREDIT. aa B Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


on. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London. E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


BANK of 
Established 1897, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER. _ Postage 1 free 01 on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
lice MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. Postage free on 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


and PRIZES.—See MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in Ornamental Bindings, 
well adapted for Wedding and Birthday Gifts, and for Christmas Presents and Prizes. New 
Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


WN UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the saeat poosinte delay, by ali Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCIIESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchang 


_ Mudie’ Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King y se Cheapside. 
ANTED, TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 


CIETY.” Vols. I. to VI. inclusive, clean and perfect.—Apply to RipGWay & Sons, 
2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 5.W. 


In 8vo. with 6 Maps and Plans, and 9 Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
price lds. cloth. 


HE ROMAN FORUM, a _ Topographical Study. By 
F. M. Nicuo1s, M.A, F.S.A. formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. XX. is published this 
day, price Is. containing : 
LADY ADELAIDE: a Study. 
WITCHERLEY WAYS: a Christmas Tale. 
HOW FRANK THORNTON WAS CURED. 
IN LIFE AND IN DEATH: a Page of Family History. 
A CAUSE WORTH TRYING. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL GAZETTEER. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 5s. ; or with Atlas of 32 Coloured Maps, 6s. 6d. 
ag tie & BOYD'S PRONOUNC SING GAZETTEER of the 


.WORLD, Descriptive and Statistical; with Etymological Notices: a Geo- 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LA‘'E, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. - a Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms gutemery with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 pe pe r cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed u 
Bills issued atthe currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the I Bank, free of 
extra ch ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for "collection. 
Sales anc bare hases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the saine eedueaiien 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every ~ Ed description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


? J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 2s.; 
Couches and Beds, from £5 5s. ; Exercising Chairs, with horse 
Carrying Chairs, £2 16s. 6d. 58.3 
ts, 123. 6d.; Merlin Chairs, £6 


J. CARTER, 6A ~ Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
BRE: AKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLVING 


BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination for reading and writing. Price 
from £2 58. Descriptive Catalogues post 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE.—For holding a Book or 


Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, 
obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant stooping while reading or writing. 
Tavaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most useful gift. 
Prices from 21s. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


M ERASMUS WILSON, FR 
Writes in the “‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” 
“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of 
balms for the Skin.”* 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wilts’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


simile of thet for the 2 ure’ xes eac. 
Name and Bede Mark of W. D. & H. 0. WILLS. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


HRISTMAS lRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 

as a Case of GRANT'S MOSELS LA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any 

Wine Merchant, or d-rect of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's 7 as supplied 

to Her Majesty. 41s. per dozen net ; ry tte 's Special Quality, 50s. per dozen. Prepayment 
required. Carriage tree in England. 


LD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“ (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Covor only, deprived of thesuperfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 
MEDICLY: AL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 


twenty — recognized by the Medical Profession as 
ESSARY FOOD for persons having ten- 
deucy to WASTING, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 
gratis, on application. 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be —, viz.: 
10, 74, Ks Pe a, » 88, 91, 192,689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


1 Dictionary fer Popular Use. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Complete in 94 vols. royal 8vo. 


HE LAW REPORTS, 1866-1875. Issued under Authority 
ofthe Incorporated Council of Lew Reporting for England and Wales. The Pub- 
lishers beg to announce that the Statutes be the years 1869-70, — 71, ight for a 
considerable period were out of print, W'KE been lately Reprinted, oF are now again 
enabled to offer complete sets of the LAW REPORTS for these years,on favourable terms, 
and invite applications for further particu’ 
London : WILLIAM CLOWES & ol 51 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


Just published, Is. 6d. post free. 
ON POST EPIC; or, Imitative Words in Homer. By F. A. 


Pacey, M.A.. Editor ore Zschylus,” Author of “ Quintus Smyrnzus and the Homer 
of the Tragic Poets,” &c. 


London : F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK'’S “ PRE-HISTORIC TIMES.” 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. 18s. 
P2RE-HISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains, 
FR Fo the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
&e. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ON the POPULAR NAMES of BRITISH PL: ANTS: Ruan Ex- 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GARNETTS LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. The Philological 


Essays of the late Rev. RICHARD GARNETT. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Son. 
London : F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 


2 vols. 2ls. 


(THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. STANILAND WAKE. 
CONTESTS : 

Vol. I.—Modern Theories of Morals ; the Sense ;of Right ; Genesis of the Moral Idea ; the 

Sentiment. 
i. IL. —Special of Phases f Morals ; the Doctrine of 

Enanations ; Hinduism ; Buddhi ; Religion anu 

orality 

“ An extensive and valuable collection of facts bearing on the important problem treated of 
by the author.”—Fortnightly Review. 

London : TRiUBNER & Co. 


FLSPETH: a Drama. Founded on a Tradition of the South of 
Scotland. By J. CRawForD Scott, Author of of Wandale,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. Of all Booksellers. or post free from the Pub! rs, 

C.L. MarsH & Co., 138 Fleet Street, ca. 


This day, 2s. 


CLUB CASES; with Especial Reference to the Liabilities 


and Expulsion of Members. By ArrTucr F. Lgacu, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
All Saints’ College, Oxford 


HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. 


PREcIOUS STONES and GEMS. By Epwin W. Srreerer, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Piecadilly. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, revised and enlarged, post free, 1s. 


on THEISM; with Suggestions towards a 
Public Religious Service in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 

An exceedingly interesting Leer seoess Is well worthy of perusal, as it deals in a broad 
ont healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occup: gg mind of man 
in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the waece me eke 

“ The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have 
a manifest need of the times ; that arising from the failure of reconciling oe agroured to meet of 
the nineteenth century with the culte of oy sixteenth.""—Sussex Daily N 

“Itis reverent in tone, diser and catholic in 

London : Pala & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Scottish Edition—WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Edinburgh. 


This day, crown 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, 12: 6d. ; postage, 7d. 


A} TREATISE on METALLIFEROUS MINERALS and 


INING. By D. C. DAVIES, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c., Author of “ A Treatise 
on Slave and Slate-Quarrying. 
“This book is designed to describe, in a concise and systematic manner, the conditions 
under Nagar metals and metallic ores are found in the different countries of the world. 

“ It is hoped that such a description will serve, first. toexplain to some extent ‘the octet of 
deposits of metalliferous minerals ; and, secondly, by defining the zones yy by the various 
metallic ores, to lessen somewhat the amount of unsuccessful search for then 

Extract fr om Pre %ee. 
CrosBy LOcKWoopD & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E. — 


Just published, crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


BREACH of PROMISE; its History and Social Considera- 


tions. To which are added a few nase on - rad of Breach of Promise, and a glance 
at many Amusing Cases. By CHARLES J. Mac Co 


London: PICKERING & Co., sie Piccadilly, W. 
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JRASER'S MAGAZINE, DECEMBER 1879. 
No. DC. New Senies CXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CoNTENTS :— 


Mary ANERLEY: A Tate. By R. D. Buackmorr. XX.—AN 
XXI.—Jack AND JILL GO Down THE GILL. XXII.—YoOUNG 
GILLY FLOWERS. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF THE New Wortp.—I. By His GRacE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

STRIKES : THEIR Cost AND ResuTs. By Grorce HOWELL. 

PARIS DURING AND FOLLOWING THE COMMUNE. By Count ORSI. 


Homeric AND RELIGION: A REPLY TO Mr. GLADSTONE. DY THE 


Rev. Sin Georcr W. Cox, Bart. 
My JOURNAL IN THE HoLy LAND (coNCLUSION). BY BRASSEY. 
EDWARD AND CATHERINE STANLEY. 


Our Sons aT ETon AND OXFORD, 
ONE OF THE Sons. 


ENGLAND AND THE COUNCILS oF EUROPE. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


By a Parent.” With ELUcIDATIONS BY 


BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1879. 
No. DCCLXX. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THEATRICAL REFORM: the “ Merchant of Venice" at the Lyceum. 
REATA; or, What's in a Name. Part LX. 
PROGREsS. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part I. 
OLD SQUIRES AND NEW. 
THE BROADS AND RIVERS OF NORFOLK AND STEER. 
A LIBERAL ADDRESS 
POLITICAL RABIEs. 
THE LATE JOHN BLACKWOOD. 
WILLIAM BLackWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, No. CCXL. Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. With 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTEXTS : 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. Chapter 28. Holmhurst. 
jeanne takes a Walk. Chapter 30. Jeanne 


cert 29. In which J gains a New 
rien 


LIFE IN “BRITTANY. 

ISAAC DISRAELI AND BOLTON CORNE 

THE FOUR SOUTHERN HEADLANDS or ‘DEVON. 

THE HISTORY OF HACONBY. 

SHAKSPERE'’S FOOLS. By J. Newny 

TEACHING GRANDMOTHER—GRANDMOTHER’S TEACHING. By 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an Illustration. Chapter 17. 
Villany Abroad, Chapter Is. An Ultimatum. Chapter 19. The New Suitor. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 64. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For DECEMBER (1879). 


THE IRISH LAND AGITATION. By J. O'Connor Powen, M.P. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTISTS: (1) By Sir F. Leianroy, P.R.A. 
Hexry T. WELLS, R.A 


THE LITERARY CALLING AND ITS FUTURE. By James Payy. 

MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK (conciuded). By Miss L. 8S. BevineTon. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By Dr. JULIUS ALTHAUS. 

THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF BENGAL. By Francis W. Rows: Lt, C.B. 
MISTRESS AND SERVANTS. By Miss CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of REDESDALE. 


IRISH POLITICS AND ENGLISH PARTIES. By Epwarp D. J. Witson. 

A PLEA FOR THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By WILLIAM STEBBING. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FRENCH CHURCH. By the Abbé Manrtiy. 
ESCAPE FROM PAIN: the History of a Discovery. By Sir JAMES Pacer, Bart. 


THE 


By 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for DECEMBER. 


MARTIAL LAW IN CABUL. By Freperio Harrison. 
THE AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. By pr LAVELEYE. 
LAND-LAW REFORM. By G. OSBoRNE MorGaAy, Q.C., M.P. 
MR. CARLYLE’S POLITICAL DOCTRINES. By W. L. COURTNEY. 
ITALY. By W. J. STruiMay. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. By W. Mrsto. 
LOYALTY. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
FROM BELGRADE TO SAMAKOV. By Howpury C.B. 
BUDDHA'S FIRST SERMON. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 18% Piccadilly. 


"THE 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Second Illustrated Edition, with by George R. Chapman, in 
amen 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


“ Many of them are gems of exquisite feeling.""—Graphic. 
« Que of the most cherished gifts auy lover of poetry or the pencil could desire. "—Scotsman. 


Also, the Eighth plain Edition of 


THE EPIC of HADES. Price 7s. 6d. 


And the New Edition (the Fifth) of 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Price 7s. 6d. 
Also, Second Edition of 


GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. Price 5s. 
“ Nothing can be more artistically appropriate or daintily melodious ops yey 
“ Pure and lofty song.""—Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DAIREEN. By F. Frayxrort Moorg, Author 


of “Sojourners Together,” &c. 2 vols. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Being Part IV. of the Principles of Sociology. 
(The First portion of Vol. II.) 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, lf HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 


AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Now ready, the FIRST NUMBER OF 
THE STATESMAN: a new High-Class Weekly Paper cf 


Home and Foreign Politics, published in d with “The Statesman and 
Friend of India,” Calcutta, Edited by ROBERT ("Friend of India”), and K. D. 
Usbory (Lieutenant-Colonel, late of the Indian Army). Price Sixpence. 

The London STATESMAN will deal with every great political, social, and economic ques- 
tion of the day, but will make “ Indian affairs” a specialite of its columns, 


OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PREss. 
usin mark aman out for such an ardnous 
bodes = Knight has not stimated ie 1 for the task he has taken upon 
him: Times of India, 1879. 


WwW. pail with great satisfaction the contemplated move Mr. Knight to establish a first- 
class Indian journal in England."’—Hindoo Patriot, April 1879 
r. Knight is the one Indian journalist likely to secure the amount and kind of support 
from England and India needed to make such a journal yee sful."’ 
Anglo-Indian Guardian, April 1879. 
“Perhaps the ablest publicist in India, a great authority on all financial questions afiecting 
it, Mr. Knight combines rare ability and a thorough knowledge of Indian affairs, with a 
genuine sympathy for the people, and desire to see justice done to them 


“*Tf moral earnestness and 


4 


Ben Tee, April 
Advertisements for the first number must at the not the inet. 
Scale of Charges torwarded on of ** The Statesinau.” 


Office, 332 W. Cc. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with portrait of Author, 7s. 6d. 
CARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, and CARD 
TABLE TALK. By“ CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
Tuos. DE La RUE & Co., London. 


By the same Author. 


(Laws and Princip!es). Twelfth Edition, 5s. 
TR. 23.6. PIQUET. 33.64. ROUND GAMES AT CARDS, Is. 6d. LAWN 
TENNIS BADMINTON. OF all Booksellers 


Tnos. Dz La & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


BOSWELL'S CORRESPONDENCE with TIIon. 
ANDREW ERSKINE and his JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO CORSICA. By Groucs 
BirkbEcK HILL, D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 


Tuos. DE La & Co.. London. 


Monthly, Is. 


sc RIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
CoNTENTS FoR DECEMBER: 

1. THE CAPITOL OF NEW YORK. By MonxtTGomery ScuUYLER. 

2. BROTHER ANTONIO. By ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 

3. TWO VISITS TO VICTOR HUGO. By Iljonti Boyesry. 

4. POEMS BY AMERICAN WOMEN. 

5. THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. By Sopuie B. Usrrick. 

6. CONFIDENCE. By HENny James, Jun. Chapters 9. 10. 

7. COFFEE CULTURE IN BRAZIL. By Il. 

8. ougcess Wire SMALL FRUITS, II. Strawberries for Home and Market. 


9. THE GRANDISSIMES. By GrorcrE W. CaB.e. 
1s. WAITING FOR WINTER. By Hewsry A. BEERS. 
: His Poetry and Literary Career. By CLARENCE 


12. UNDER HIGH PRESSURE. By CHARLES BARNARD. 
13. NATURE AND THE POETS. By Jonyx BurRrRovucus. 
4, ODDITIES OF PARIS. By J. D. Osporne. 
1s. TOPICS OF THE TIME—HOME AND SOCIETY—CULTURE le 
GRESS—THE WORLD'S WORK—BRIC-A-BRAC. 
SCRIBNER for DECEMBER contains upwards of 80 high-class Illustrations. 
SCRIBNER for NOVEMBER commenced a New Vol: The first Edi 
une. ition, 100,000, entirely 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


flere QOLONIES AND INDIA, No. CCCLXXIX., contains 


Colonial Letters from’ Special Correspondents in various parte of 

Le Australia, New Zealand, South 

on Agri- 
an n Al habet al 

iterary Men, Colonists. Botani nists, bes &e, 32 


Colonies and India” Publiaking apd Adversament Sun Cornhill 


The Colonies 
BRUNSWICK MONUMENT, GENEVA.—See THE 


‘Paris—Greek Art—St. 
“Antiquaries, 4d. by post, Catherine 


erally. ith 
and Botany Interest to 


Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations on wood, cloth, 25s. 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys and Journals of 
an Indian Geologist. By V. BALL, M. A, F.G.S.,&e. Of all Booksellers. 
TxHos. DE LA RUE & Co., London. 
Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AX ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By Aywya Many 


New Edition. Revised and corrected by the Authoress. al! 
TxHOs. Dg LA RUE & Co., London. 


J 


Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 15s. 


STRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO. = Trens- 
tonite’, and annotated by HERBERT A. GILEs, of H.M.'s Consular Service. ©. ail 
Dz LA & Co., London. 

Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

FURNESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress of the “ Vultire- 

a Translated from the German by the Rev. S. Bartnc-Gorip. O- all 


Tuos. Dz La Rug & Co., London. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 


SIMPLE STORY; and NATURE and ART. By Mrs. 


A Rn Witha Portrait and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL SCoTr. Of 
Tuos. De La Rue & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETIER 
DIARIES, CONDEEED PLARIES, « and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1880, in 
variety, may now be had of: the * Finger-shaper! Series,” 

sn neat cases, extra gilt. Whoipsale only of th tive Publishers, 
Dg La RvR & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE CO.’'S_ “HALF-CROWN” 


DIARY for 

it ‘cloth, Suitable for the Counting-house or St 
ners. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


Size, 
and 


Tuos. De La RvB & Co., London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 29, 1879. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL | 
SCIENCE, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM 
THE TIME OF THE GREEKS TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 
“In the it edition I Reve on endeavoured to supply many important omissions, especially 
regarts, Sound, which had been before cation ex lected, and to which a new chapter 
eee .) is now devoted. I have also Spe some new matter in the 38th chapter, upon the 
ptoA of the LT nny Centur, tly, besides many minor additions, I have given, ina 
uding chapter, a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in science. 
Extract rom Preface. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORESS. 
Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY; 
Or, Pictures of the Human Body. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO COLOURED PLATES, COMPRISING ONE 
HUNDRED SEPARATE FIGURES. 


With Descriptive Letterpress. 


By Mrs. FENWICK 


Member of the London School Board; Author of the Physiological Sections of 
“Simple Lessons ‘tor Home Uae &e. 


“ It is hoped that this work, being issued at a oqnergativdly low price, may be found usefal 
Doth to science teachers and to pA of allkinds. To the private student, whose access to 
anatomical preparations and physiological laboratories is limited, such a book is indispensa- 
le. Again, children, with their keen interest in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, 
undistracted minds full of curiosity about what is around them, are almost always found to 
a deep interest in the wonderful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus. this 
to nt of twelve or four- 


volume would general! found an aece 
useful instruction for tract from face. 


teen, and wo 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fifth Editi 8vo. with Geological M ted in Colours, and 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


i of Geology could possibly be recommended to 
io the, highest Neat value, and one worthy to take a 


“ No better introduetion 
English reader. Itisa A 4 of 
among popular manuals of 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Demy 8vo. with Map and Coloured and other Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, 
and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A. 


lish E Chaplain, Alexandria; Author of “ Anatoli 


“ Mr. Davis is an experienced and lished He bines the faculty of k 
observation wae the knowledge of Oriental life tial to a Euro; travelling 54 “Asiatic 
Turkey, and he possesses, if we may judge from this volume, the energy and courage without 
which travel in such a region inevitably a failure. An one interestelin the sub- 
jects handled in this volume wiil find the author an intelligent g —Paill Mail Gazette. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


A HANDSOME PRESENTATION BOOK. 


Square crown 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 640 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
SPORT IN MANY LANDS: 
EUROPE, ASIA, APRICA, AND AMERICA. 
By H. A. L. (“ The Old Shekarry”). 
The above is an entirely New Edition, re-composed, and printed 
leading Gift-Books of the 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED ee NIGHTS.” 


Samed ately, superbly illustrated by Gustave Doré and other Artists, and th 
i y the Author of Lady Ai Secret,” &c., | 


"AL ADDIN; or, the Wonderful Lamp. : 
SINDBAD ‘the SAILOR; or, the Old Man of the Sea. 
ALI BABA; or, the Forty Thieves. 


LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


on @ superior | 
paper, and illustrated with some very choice Woodcuts. lt will be one of the | 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 


Ready on December 5, demy 8vo. pp. x.—500, cloth, lis. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
THIRD SERIES. 
PROBLEM THE SECOND.—Mind as a Function of the Organism. 
PROBLEM THE THIRD.—The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. 
PROBLEM THE FOURTH,—The Sphere of Intellect and Logic of Signs. 


NEW WORK ON MADAGASCAR. 
Ready on December 5, demy 8vo. pp. xii.—350, cloth, 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: 
CHAPTERS ON MADAGASCAR. 


WITIT 
PIYSICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS AND FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., F.R.G.S. 
Of the London Missionary Society, Author of “ Madagascar and its People,” &c. 


Ready on December 5, post 8vo. with Illustrations, pp. xii.—136, cloth, 6s. 


A TREATISE ON FUEL, 
Scientific and Practical. 
By ROBERT GALLOWAY, M.R.LA., F.C.S. 


Vice-President of the Institute of Chemists of Great Pains Author of 
A Manual of Qualitative Analysis, 


Just published, demy 8vo. with Illustrative Maps, pp. 450, cloth, 16s. 


THE HEBREW MIGRATION 
FROM EGYPT. 


Crown 8vo. pp. viii.—314, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER, 


With a Vocabulary of all the Russian Words 
contained in it. 


By HENRY RIOLA, Author of “ How to Learn Russian.” 


8vo. pp. xxiv.—486, cloth, 12s. ; stitched in wrapper, 10s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, 


Including both the Classical Language and the Older Dialects 
of Veda and Brahmana. 


By WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &c. &c. 


Fifth Edition, with a New Preface and Seb Poeun, crown 8vo. pp. xiv.—132, 


SAPPHO: 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. 


By STELLA, 
Author of “ Records of the Heart,” “ The King’s Stratagem,” &c. 


-NOTICE.—In a few days the Second Edition 
of Mr. ARNOLD'S “The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great 
Renunciation,” will be ready at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. a 
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November 29, 1879. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Baker of Thurso. 


“ Robert Dick's life from beginning to end was a series of struzglies with adversity....... The 
story here told is one = —_ abeorbin ounce that, from the first page to the tats) the author 
keeps his ler in his hero. Mr. Smiles's —— will be a more enduring 
monument to the scientific fic baker Pose the = which proudly keeps guard over his grave in 
the cemetery at Thurso.”—Professor RUDL: 


Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


“* The Life of a Seotch Naturalist’ isa reeord of success in unsuccess—of fame unmingled 
with any sordid advaninge of work absolutely disinterested and done’ for nought,” as all the 
noblest work been done.’’—Blackwood's Magazine. 

“ Brimful of interest from beginning to end.”— World. 


5 vols. crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


of the ENGINEERS. 


been happy no no other profession, I think, has been happier in its biographies—in 
histo’ Mr. Smiles 
Right Hon. W. E. Gusperey=. at the Engineers’ Banquet. 

“ Thave just been reading a work of great interest, whi ee to your notice—I 
mean Smiles’s * Li the Engineers. No. more ch books Ag published of 

hi and his admirable book on ‘Self- el a most valuable manual.” 
Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Post 63. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Mr. Smiles has hit epon a rich vein of ore, and works it with great success. 
art of bi 


persons who attempt this species of composition, one would —=* it to be....... The memoirs 
contain much crgieal information, expressed with, great clearness, an: 8 
which renders the reader secure of entertainment in every page.” —7Zimes. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
SELF-HELP. 


“ IFT had read this book bese k was 2 young man, life would have been very different.’ 
Such was the remark made to ame ee sevunning Smiles’s * Self-Help,’ which I had 
given him to MICHELE 


Post 8vo. 6s. 
CHARACTER. 


“This work is so exactly fitted for a gift-book (and indeed , —7 or a boy leaving 
school need desire no better one), that we are inclined to mention it The value of ‘Chas 
racter above all more intellectual culture, the comme Mo of work, ee necessity of courage and 
self-c ‘ontrol, the sense of duty as the guiding star of life—these are some of the topics oneness 
with the lp ofa re the lustra- 
possesses, i yee use the expres- 
sion, a vital force, and can scarcely SS tiga stimulate the reader.”—Pall Mall Gaze 


Post 68. 
THRIFT. 


“ There is no book ami the quevent Wtereture ofthe Gay we would vather see in a young 
q any person in his daily experience must meet with many 
es the frequency of t of the text, and it is to be fe feared the disposition 
of the age, ren esson valuele: e cann ey ay feel sufficiently thankful that the 
able author o! Self-Help’ has turned his attention to it. an ,in pe t has 
not only a liter: igi Gens charm. about it, but bears the stamp ory i rouse 
and there! eby the reflection of the British public 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


8vo. with Portrait engraved by Jeens, 16s, 
THE 


RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM: 


A MEMOIR OF MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. 


By his Daughters, 
ROSAMOND and FLORENCE DAVENPORT HILL. 


‘‘ Matthew Davenport Hill is a name that pre-eminently deserves to be kept green 
in the nfemory of all who love their kind and who cherish the records of the rarest 
buman worth...... The present memoir of this excellent man will be found deeply 
interesting, not only as a biography, but as a chapter of the domestic history 
of England, in which this modest hero of many bloodless battle-fields shines upon 
us with the light of a pure and honourable example. He was one of a family of 
public benefactors, and happily the good he did lives after him.”—Daily News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


SIR T. MORE’S UTOPIA. With copious 


Notes and a Biographical and Literary Introduction, by the Rev. T. F. 
Disp, D.D., F.S.A. Elegantly printed from Sir H. Eilis’s copy, with addi- 


tional Notes and Corrections ; with Head-pieces, Borders, &c., from the Books | 


of Hours of the Early French Printers—the most elegant productions ever 
printed—Portrait of Sir T. More by Scriven ; also a beautiful outline and an 
Engraving of the Family of Sir T. More, after Holbein. 


This Edition contains copious extracts from More’s Works—now fe-printed 
for the first time. It may be had in the following sizes, every copy numbered 
and signed : 

475 Demy 8vo. uncut, antique gilt cloth .......... 2ls. 
100 Demy 8vo. on old ribbed paper, vellum back .. 25s. 


Thi 
are it is to be 
sources. e are sorry to learn 
is to close. on 4 afford to 

made an effort to trea ni 
was quite right when he called book ~ 


volume, 
fe to their 
voiume Mr. career asa 
of the very few men who have 


lemy, May 1879. 
~The present volume ma: y be calied the masterpiece of its printer...... 


Hallam w: 
| 
whole conditions of private and public happiness !....... hing is touched upon....... 
difficulty is a-ventence that is not rich io the Eng! 
translator.”’. May 3, 1879, 


ROBERT ROBERTS, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


BIBLICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER;; a Book of Comfort 


By Evtick Hopxus. Second Edition ; Preface by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. Fep, Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. ARNOLD’S SERMONS preached mostly 


in the Chapel of Lay one Collective* Edition, revised by the pets dl 
Daughter, Mrs. W. 6 vols. crown 8yo. 30s. or separately, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK to the BIBLE; being a Guide 


to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from Ancient Monuments and 
Modern wey fey By F. R. Conper and Lieut. C. R. ConpER, R.E. 
of Coins, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. J. Appry and the Rev. J. H. OvERTON. 
2 vols, Svo. 36s. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND to the Revolution of 1688. By T. V. SHort, D.D., late Bishop 
ef St. Asaph. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; 


Pre-Reformation Period. By the Rev. T. P. Bouttske, LL.D. 8vo. 15s. 


COMMENTARY on the 39 ARTICLES, 


forming an Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England. By the 
Rey. T. P. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 68, 


An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browxe, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. 
Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. with Preface by R. Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 63s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
SEBASTIAN STROME. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


At all Libraries. 
OPPOSITE VIEWS. 

the most powerful novel Hawthorne has we regret £3 most to 
ever written. Indeed, we may go further | the lowest — Ts fact, by his mieten et 
and say that not many more powerful novels | originality and his ning after singular- 
by any authors have aj of late. The | ity, has lucing a mon- 
force and of some of the scenes are ity to which a Ty writer could 
dalenaed by the graces and tenderness of have given birth. Not that 


story dull enough to deserve to 
SPECTATOR. he most ted 
a force of passion and with 


There genius in 
the book Me ice it is impossible to ignore. 


ornaments are 
regretted that | 
that with this 
lose one 


is not easy to conceiv sketches finer = “4 
more subtly drawn than t ose of Bir. and reed He certainly kee = so far out of the 
Strome and Smillet. These are not co nore octets jat most of his men and women 
pictures. The: painted Writhout the | utterly. unlike any people have 
straining after effect, Dut with the | then they are unlike es 
mse 

writes is cl sory. 

awthorne clever, | would lo we AY ve 
but “Sebastian Strome” is ineontestably in 
edvense of all he has yet wodueed T towards the re 
people who do not seek for mere sensational 
excitement in the pages of a novel will appre- 
ciate the delicate touches, the subtle irony, 
and the suggestive veins of thought which 
pa Mr. Hawthorne far above and 
run of lists, and whi 
prove hee a worthy oc son of his father. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 
Price 1s. 
SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 
ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Now ready, 3 vols, 3s. 6d. 


_LOYELLA. By Mrs. Harry 


&c. &e. 


all Circulating Libraries ; or 
THE PUBLISHER, 32 TAVISTOCK STREET, | LONDON, W.C. 


= 
| 
He has the 
lhe number of 
| 
— | 
s. But 
: 
| 
“The volumes that have been issued at rare intervals from Mr. Roberts’s Lincolnshire press | Pe 
al been produced in | 
E elegant and desir- 
‘ 


The Saturday Review. 


[November 29, 1879. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ANNUALS FOR 1880. 


“ Messrs, Routledge may fairly be said to cover the entire field of juvenile literature 
with their ‘ Every Boy's Annual,’ ‘ Every Girl's Annual.’ and ‘ Little Wideawake’— 
books which are literally storenouses of everything likely to divert, excite, and 
interest the young. The host of able and successful writers who contribute to these 
mar is, we venture to think, not surpassed by any of the high-priced magazines of 

the day.”—North British Daily Mail, 


THE BOYS’ ANNUAL. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1880, Edited by EpMUND F.R.G.S. With Ilnstrations and 
pee Plates. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s, Eighteenth Year of 
ublication. 


THE GIRLS’ ANNUAL, 


ROUTLEDGE’s EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL 


for 1880. Edited by Aricia Amy LeiTa. With Illustrations and a Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title-Page from a design by Kate Greenaway. Super-royal 
Svo. cloth, gilt edges, Gs. Second Year of Publication. 


THE CHILDREN'S ANNUAL. 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1880. Edited, 


by Mrs. Sate Banker. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir, M. E. E., 

Miriam Kerns, Ernest Griset, and others, and # Coloured Frontispiece by Kate | 

Crown 4to. boards, Js.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. Sixth Year of 
tion. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


THE STAGE DOOR: Stories by Those who 


Enter it. Edited by CLemenT W. Scorr. taining Stories by the Leading 
and Dramatic 


Actors, Actresses, Authors oft the Day. Fep. 4to. faucy cover, 
price ls. [Now ready. 
Daily News.—* The Annual is ionably amusing, and doubt be 
with * An exceedingly curious and entertaining publication........ Will doubtless 
re: wi avi 
Daily - ‘A seri of contributions certain to be with great eagerness b 
all Will be found to afford much 


n names 
information as well as pa ad entertainment.  eoenees A thoroughly | readable little book, 
which will commane. trom the interest of its a wid 
lorning —* An unusual array of literary and nee talent, male and female.” 
Liverpoo! Daily —* Has special attrac’ 


~ jor the player playgoer.”” 


hich - rer.—* Il worth the small fee fee charged to are anxious for entertainment 
t mises. 

“ Will prove hit ut of SEASON. ‘The number is sure 
to ‘be one of the most po, works ev - 


MR. HUGESSEN'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


OTHER STORIES. By the Right Hon. 


FE. H. M.P., Author of “ Uncle~ Joe's Stories,” 
“River Legends,” &c. With lilustrations by Ernest Griset. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’'S CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


CHILDREN of the VILLAGE. By Mary 


Russet Mitrorp. With 62 by E. E. 
Kerns, F. Barnard, R. Barnes, Murray, A. Tuck, T., H. Wilson, 
other Artists. Arranged and eamas by J. a Cooper. 4to. cloth, oie 
edges, 10s. 6d. 


ASCOTT HOPE’S NEW BOOK. 


SPINDLE STORIES: New Yarns Spun from 
Old Wool. By Ascorr R. Hope. [Illustrated by C. 0. Murray. 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 


GASPAR the GAUCHO: a Tale of the Gran 
pm By Captain Mayne Ret. With Illustrations by Riou. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
MR. JEPHSON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROLL of the DRUM. By R. Mountenry 
Jrpxson, Author of “Tom Bulkley of Lissington,” &c. With Illustrations 
by Major Seccombe, R.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


MR. KINGSTON’S NEW BOOK. 


NOTABLE VOYAGES, from Columbus to 
Parry. By Wrii1aM H. G. Kinesron, hin of “ Great African Travellers,” 
&c, With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE WEDDING-DAY BOOK. 


ROUTLEDGE’S WEDDING-DAY BOOK. 


By C. A. M. Burperr. With a Photographic Portrait of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. Crown 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SINGING QUADRILLE. 


Music by Mites B, Foster. With Illustrations by M. E. E. and A. Chantry 
Corbould. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 4to. fancy cover, 1s. 


THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES FOR CHILDREN. 
Fancy covers, each 1s. 


1. THEATRICAL SCENES and TABLEAUX for CHILDREN. 
Arranged by J. AnGvus, 


2, CHILDREN’S THEATRICALS: a Series of Popular Fairy 
Tales adapted for Representation in the Drawing-Room. By J. KrrrH 


ANaus. 

3. PLAYS for CHILDREN. By Miss Waker. 

4. ACTING PROVERBS ; or, Drawing-Room Theatricals. 
5, ACTING CHARADES. By Annie Bowman. 


6. NEW CHARADES for the DRAWING-ROOM. By the 
Author of “‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


7. HUMPTY DUMPTY; and other Sensational Dramas. By 
W. R. Sxow. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


THE MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’S 
DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA in 1827. 


“ A very agreeable and instructive volume.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ A bright and lively record.""—Athenwum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of ‘* St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THROUGH the STORM. By Cuartes QuEntIN. 


3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. 


&e. 3 vols. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 


‘THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. [Next week. 


NEW BOOKS. 


VENICE: its History, Art Industries, and 


Modern Life. By CHARLES YrIanTE. Translated by F. SITwELL. Imperial 

4to. with 69 full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 smaller Illustrations, 
price £2 12s. 6d. 

“The publishers and printers have neglected nothing to make their share of the work 

worthy ot M, and and the translator has Englished the book to 


admiration.’ y Ker 
“ The whole subject, 4 all i is i by M. Y: riarte, who 

writes with the feeling of a eritie, my art and poetry.” 
mes. 


“ This is a brilliant of sketches and engravings." —A thene 

“ There is no sort of art, either of the graphic or the p! astic age a M. Yriarte has not 
found capable of sine tokens of the genius of the Venetians, or of the glories of their 
annals. As we have already pointed out in Aitgsteation of this spirit, even the old knockers of 
the Venetian palaces have furnished sketches that have a value and a significance. The result 
of this spirit is that, whereas in most other works on Venice architecture is almost the sole 
feature, in this itis butone of many features. In the present volume, the fine arts, including 
sculpture and engravings, work and lc mosaic work, medals, costumes, the office of the Doge, 
official ceremonies, glass wor! lace, furnish contributions, most of which are beautiful ip 
themselves, and interesting in connexion with the author's text —Daly Neics., 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the 


Ancient City and the Campagna. for the use of Travellers. By RopEerr 
Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans, 1ts, 6d, 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Rosert Girren. 


Containing : The Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-1871—The Depre- 
ciation of “Gold since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Why the Depres- 
sion of Trade is so much greater in Raw Material Producing Countries than 
in the Manufacturing Countries—Foreign Competition—The Excess of 
Imports—Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom—Notes 
on the Depreciation of Silver—Mr. Gladstone’s Work in Finance—Taxes on 
Land—The Reduction «f the National Debt—The Taxation and Representa- 
tion of Ireland —The Case against Bimetallism—On the Fall of Prices of Com- 

modities in Recent Years. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES: an 


Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuation in their Price. By Ropert 
Girren. Enlarged by an Appendix of Evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


“ An able and interesti ene subject which at interest { 1 
ing possesses very gre: for a large 


THE ART of BOOKBINDING. By J. W. 


ZAEHNSDORP. Post 8vo. illustrated by 10 Photolithographs & numerous 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


ic. 

ing the amateur and unskilled workman, gives him clear instruc- 
tions how to bind a book , which are within the e com prehension of every person, pose form a not 
uninteresting pendant to ‘the history of public libraries. This work is 
and will form the one book for all bookbit 
contained in it.""— Public Opinion. 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES; being 


Steries from Homer and the Greek Tragedians. By Louisa pelt Ao Author 
of “ Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons,’ 
Antique Gems and Frontispiece 6d, 


nders who may wish to emulate the beautitul patterns 


Fep. 8vo. illustrated with 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionen S. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready. 


HARRISON. PALL MALL, 
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ee “ The author has exhausted the history of the subject; and his practical directions render 
his work of high value.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Will be welcomed by all lovers of books, as well for the fund of information it affords es 
for the beautiful style in which it is got up.""—Land and Water. : 
| “ The details of the art are very clearly set out by Mr. Zaehnsdorf down even to minute 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No, CCXXIX. for DECEMBER 1879, 


CONTENTS ¢ 
1, PROBATION. Concluded. 
2. MADAME ROLAND. 
3. A SKETCH IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
4. EARLY ENGLISH BALLAD WRITERS. 
5. A COLONIAL STORY. 
6. SPORT IN SPAIN. 
7. CELIA. Part 
8. COMEDY WRITERS OF THE RESTORATION. 
9. SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


10. V Iv IAN THE BEAUTY, > Mrs. Epwarpes, Author of 
“ Uught We to Visit Her?" Concluded. 


Now ready, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 12s. 
THE 


LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
With a Frontispiece to each Volume. 
This work, although based upon the previous “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” has 


been entirely re-written and re edited by Mr. Ashley, and contains considerable 
additional mattr aud alterations, 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor MAX DuNCKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 
Volume III, Demy 8vo. 21s, 


A TRIP to BOERLAND ; or, a Year’s Travel, 


Sport, and Gold Digging in the Transvaal and Colony of Natal. By RowLanp 
J. ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Reing Selections from the Papers of the late Morrimer CoLtins. Edited by 
Tom TAYLOR, with Notes by FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


RHYMES and LEGENDS. By Mrs. Acron 


TrxvaL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PROBATION. By the Author of “ The First 


Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
* One of the ablest and most interesting novels of the season." —Manchester Evaminer. 


MISS ANNA DRURY'S NOVEL, 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By the Author of 


Furnished Apartments,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. Annie 


EDWARDES Author of “ ht We to Visit Her?” 4 Vagabond Heroin 
“<A Blue Stocking,” 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By 
HAWTHORNE, 


“ There is a force of passion and genius in the book which it is impossible to 
lator. 


_ 
“*Sebastian Strome’ may be pronounced the most powerful novel Mr. Hawthorne has 
written. Indeed, we may, go further and say that opty many more remarkable ae vane 
authors have appeared of moving strengly and swiftly 
ng, it carries the reader force vigour of some scenes are 
the d of others, and there are —s 


e graces and tenderness are strange glimpses into human — 


MADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of 


“ The Queen of Connaught.” Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition in ry type, crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Maurier, especial], 


Tenniel, Leech, and Du ly re-engraved for this Edi 
George Pearson, 63. by 


THE TAPPINGTON EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE VICTORIA EDITION. Fep. 8vo. red edges, 2s. 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S “SEAFORTH.” 


By the Author of “‘ Misunderstood,” &¢. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MISS BROUGHTON’S “TWILIGHT 


STORIES” (a New Edition of “ Tales for Christmas Eve”), 2s. 6d. Forming 
the Twelfth Volume of “ Bentley's Empire Library.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 


Epwarp WnrYMPEr. Medium 8ve. with 2 Maps, and 100 Illustrations, 
340 pp. 10s. 6d. 


“This i densed and chi edition of ‘Scrambles the Alps,’ with fresh 
matter and additional illustrations.” 


MISS BIRD’S RIDE on HORSEBACK 


ACROSS the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 103 6d. 


“ Spontaneous and unadorned as is the narrative, it is more interesting than most of the 
noveis it has been our lot to encounter, and in fact t com prises character, a. and dramatic 
etiect enough to make ninety-nine novels out of a hundred look pallid and flat in — 

or. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD and CATHERINE 


STANLEY. By their Son, the Dean of WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo. 93. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S COL- 


LECTED PAPERS—WORD, WORK, and WILL. Crown 8vo. 93. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of ERASMUS 


DARWIN. By CHARLES DARwm, F.R.S. With a Study of his Scient fic 
Works by Ernest Krausk. Translated by W.S. Daas, Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait and Wvodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


A LITTLE LIGHT on the CRETAN IN- 


SURRECTION. By A. F. Yute. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HANDBOOK to ST. 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Popular Edition. (Forming a Volume of “ Murray's 
English Cathedrals.”) Crown 8vo. with 20 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORY of the 


CHURCH of SCOTLAND. New and Revised Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FORSYTH’S HORTENSIUS: an Historical 


Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
8vo. with Woodcuts, 73. 6d. 


MAJOR DUNCAN’S HISTORY of the 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. Compiled from the Original Records. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay), 


Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Scholar in the East. By GzorcE SuITH, 
LL.D. Popular ey crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 9s, 


CROWE’S LIVES of the EARLY FLEMISH 


PAINTERS; with Notices of their Works. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo. with Woodcuta, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William and Aunt of Sir John 
Herschel. By Mrs. JOHN HERSCHEL. New and revised , crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 


DENS. By W. Rosrxsoy, F.L.S. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 
with Woodeuts, 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; 


or, Life in —— By Mrs, Houstoun, Author of “ A Yacht Voyage to 
Texas.” Post 8vo. 9s, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


among the GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of 
= —~ By E. H. Bunsury, F.R.G.8. 2 vols. 8vo. with Index 
ps, 42s. 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARIS- 


TOTLE. Comprising a Translation F the Nicomachean Ethics, and the 
Paraphrase attributed te Andronicus ; with Introductory Analyses. payee 
for Students at the Universities. By WALTER M. Hatcu, M.A. 8vo 


LIBRARY EDITION of EARL STAN- 


HOPE'S LIFE of WILLIAM PITT. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 36s. 


ARISTOTLE. By Georcz Grors. New 


Edition, with Additional Essays. 8vo. 18s, 


LIFE of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late 


Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence and Journals. By his Sister. 8vo. with Map, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & C0’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Pe to the Queen, Author of “ The Life of Christ, ag tig Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 


demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. ; ur bound in morocco, 42s. [Now ready. 
ENGLAND : its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. S. Escorr. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 2 N ready 
“., Mr. Escott’s isa most useful work........ A massive achievement, and one which is likely to do excellent service.””—Saturday Review. —— 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L. By G. Barserr Suirn, 


Author of “ Shelley : a Critical Biography,” “ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 2 vols. demy Sv». cloth, 24s. 
“ It is the life of Mr. Gladstone as the author, the orator, and the statesman which Mr. Barnett Smith undertakes to write, and he has discharged the task with 
minute and painstaking fidelity which is beyond all praise.”— Observer. 
SECOND EDITION. 


WITH the ARMIES of the BALKANS and at GALLIPOLI in 1877-8. By Lieut.-Colonel 


FIFE-COOKSON. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, and Original Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
“ Colonel Fife-Cookson has now published his account of the war in a volume for general reading, and the result is that a good deal of light is thrown upon certain 
episodes which were previously obscure.” —Tiines. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY: a New and Original Work of Reference to all the 


Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., F.G.S., Memb. Bibl. 
Archzol. Seciety, K&c., assisted in special departments by various Eminent Authorities. Vol. 1. extra crown 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 
“ For fulness, accuracy of definition, excellence of arrangement, and a happy choice of illustrative quotations, the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ need not fear com- 
parison with any rival that has yet appeared; and its brief but comprehensive encyclopedic articles will often obviate the necessity of searching more pretentious and 
clavorate works.” —Scotsman. 


MOROCCO : its People and Places. By Epmonpo pr Amicis. Translated by C. Roxttin-Tirron. 
Extra crown 4to. with nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. [Just ready. 
*,* In this handsome quarto volume the manners and customs of the people of Morocco are fully described by an intelligent traveller, and profusely illustrated 
with striking Engravings. 


ANIMAL LIFE: a Series of Descriptions of the Various Sub-Kingdoms of the Animal Kingdom. 


By Professor E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.A., M.D., F.L.S. Super-royal 8vo. profusely Illustrated, cloth, 1 153. [vow ready. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the ANCIENTS (GLEANINGS from the). By the Rev. W. Hovcnroy, 
M.A., F.L.S. Cloth, Illustrated th hout, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NATURAL HIST ORY (CASSELL’S). Vol. III. Edited by Prof. P. Martiy Duncay, 


M.B., F.R.S., assisted by eminent Scientific Writers. 4to. Illustrated throughout, cloth, 9s. [Now ready. 
Volume III. contains: RUMINANTIA, the late Professor A. H. Garrop, F.R.S. RODENTIA, W. S. Datnas, F.L.S. EDENTATA and MARSUPIALIA, 
Professor DuncaN, F.R.S. AVES, R. BowDLER SHARPE, F.R.S. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. New Volume. With an Etching by H. Herxomer, A.R.A., 
entitled “ Touched,” and about 200 Illustrations by the First Artists of the day. Cloth, 7s. 6d. [Yow na. 
*,* Complete Catalogues of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, § Co.’s Publications forwarded post free on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NOW READY, 
COMPLETE IN FIVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES, 


Royal 4to. cloth, each, £2 2s.; half morocco, each £3 3s.; or in moroceo, each £5 5s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


WITH SIXTY-FIVE EXQUISITE STEEL PLATES, 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 
BIRKET FOSTER, E. M. WIMPERIS, P. SKELTON, D. McKEWAN, R. P. LEITCH, H. FENN, S. READ, 


J. MOGFORD, J. B. SMITH, J. COOK,. J. CHASE, S. H. HODSON, T. L. ROWBOTHAM, 
L. J. WOOD, G. G. KILBURNE, LOUIS HAGHE, CARL WERNER, &e. 


And nearly 1,000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By W. H. Boot, H. Fenn, Towneley Green, C. Johnson, W. L. Jones, R. P. Leitch, W. W. May, J. North, T. L. Rowbotham, 
6. J. Staniland, E. Senior, P. Skelton, E. M. Wimperis, E. Wagner, F. Wolf, &e. 
pe 


ENGRAVED BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, 
By the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, OSCAR BROWNING, JAMES GRANT, ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, T. W. HINCHCLIFF, R. J. KING; 


H. H. S. PEARSE, W. H. RIDEING, GEORGE A. SMITH, GODFREY TURNER, W. SENIOR, H. SCHUTZ WILSON, 
J. F. WALLER, &c. &c. 


Vols. I. and II. contain GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Vols. III., IV., and V. describe THE CONTINENT. 


“ Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Picturesque Europe’ has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed.” —Spectator. 
“ Itis impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ "— World. 
“It would not be too much to say t that this is the finest work that has yet been issued from its publishers’ house.”— Morning Post. 
“ The drawings on wood are many “of them not merely beautiful in themselves, but beautifully engraved.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ Certainly we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ”—Art Journal. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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STANDARD 


HISTORICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
Ly his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYaN, M.P. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, fep. 4to. 21s. 
WITH IVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


SPEECHES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT’S EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
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